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NEWS OF 


NHE misgivings expressed in these columns and elsewhere 
f | regarding the closing of the Burma road into China under 
pressure from Japan have found swift justification. There was 
nothing to suggest that to concede one demand would prevent 
others from being methodically advanced. The arrest of eleven 
British subjects last week—four have since been released and 
one or two others arrested—creates a situation of the utmost 
seriousness, and it is aggravated by the death of one of the 
arrested men, Mr. Melville Cox, Reuter’s correspondent in 
Tokyo, in circumstances which deprive the Japanese explanation 
of suicide of all credibility. What lies behind the action of the 
new pro-Axis Government at Tokyo is not yet clear. It may 
simply be that, at the instance of German agents, a drive is being 
made against those British subjects in Japan who have worked 
hardest to improve relations between Japan and Britain. It may 
be that Japan is deliberately manufacturing excuses for open war 
at a time when the British Fleet is thought to be tied to Euro- 
pean waters. Whatever the explanation, the only possible 
course is for this country to take the firmest stand and be ready 
to accept whatever consequences may ensue. Meanwhile Pre- 
sident Roosevelt’s ban on the export of petrol deals a heavy 
blow at Japan’s military, naval and air efficiency. Its effect may 
be to stimulate Japanese designs on the Dutch East Indies, the 
nearest and most obvious source of oil-supplies. Such a move 
wuld not leave the United States indifferent. 


Cl 


The Act of Havana 

The Pan-American Conference, which closed at Havana on 
Tuesday, must be counted an unqualified success. That is a 
great deal more than some of its predecessors have been, and 
1 great deal more than Germany desired this particular meet- 
ing to be. It has done more for the unity of the two Americas 
south of the Great Lakes than all the previous conferences put 
together. That result is due primarily to the wise and con- 
ciliatory leadership displayed by the leader of the United States 
delegation, Mr. Cordell Hull. He went to the conference 
with two purposes, to secure that the American States should 
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defend and temporarily administer any European territory in 
the Western hemisphere (such as French or Dutch islands) 
threatened with a change of ownership through the subjuga- 
tion of their metropolitan States in Europe ; and to effect an 
arrangement for the joint marketing of the agricultural sur- 
pluses of American States, with the financial assistance of the 
United States Government. That was essential unless States 
with a surplus which they must dispose of somehow were to be 
forced into economic arrangements with Germany, which, like 
all Germany’s economic arrangements, would inevitably have 
political consequences. Resolutions embodying all that was 
essential in the United States proposals have been unanimously 
approved at Havana, though Argentina, always reserved in 
these matters, is deferring her signature of the “ Act ” in which 
the decisions of the conference are embodied. The Monroe 
Doctrine, which for over a century had simply the status of 
a unilateral declaration by the United States, represents now 
the accepted policy of the whole of the Western Hemisphere. 


Balkan Rivalries 

The degree to which Rumania’s Government has subordin- 
ated itself to Germany is shown by its action in detaining British 
vessels on the Danube, expelling British subjects, and taking 
control of the Astra-Romana Oil Corporation mainly owned 
by Britons—action which has led to British reprisals and a 
protest. Whilst these provocative measures were being taken 
at home, presumably to win favour with Hitler, the Rumanian 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister were waiting upon the 
Fuhrer at Salzburg. Thither also repaired delegates from 
Bulgaria and Slovakia. It was Germany’s turn to move in the 
game of political chess which she is playing wtih Russia. Her 
aim at this moment is to prevent a conflagration in the Balkans, 
coercing Rumania and enticing Hungary and Bulgaria into 
some sort of alliance which will deprive Russia of any excuse 
for intervening, whilst keeping these countries hopeful of the 
future good offices of Germany. Thus Rumania might be 
coerced into yielding a small slice of territory to Hungary and 
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the Southern Dobrudja to Bulgaria. But apparently the three 
States have all been told to find a modus vivendi among them- 
selves, since Germany for the moment claims no more than 
economic interests. Meantime Russia is at work behind the 
scene. She can outbid Germany for the goodwill of Bulgaria 
by offering the whole Dobrudja region, which would give Russia 
and Bulgaria a common frontier and close the mouth of the 
Danube. Yugoslavia, whom the German plans leave isolated, 
is thrown more than ever into the Russian camp; and an 
alternative alliance suggests itself, between Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria, with a friendly Russia and Turkey in the background. 
The most doubtful element in all these manoeuvres is Rumania. 
The game is resolving itself into a scramble for her body and 
soul. Rumania has merely succeeded in depriving herself of 
friends in every direction and dividing herself internally. 


** Divide et Impera ”’ 

The time-honoured device of despots, “ Divide and Govern,” 
is being systematically applied by the Germans in occupied 
countries. In Belgium they have not failed to make the most of 
the old antagonisms of the Flemish nationalist leaders against 
the French-speaking majority. In France they have far- 
reaching schemes for splitting up the country into its original 
constituent parts. Plans for establishing a separate Breton 
State appear to have reached an advanced stage. According 
to the Swiss newspaper, Basler Nachrichten, which quotes an 
official German communiqué, the German authorities, recog- 
nising a separate Brittany, have set up an “ Executive Com- 
mittee of the Breton National Council.” It is added that the 
new Breton State is to have its relations with France and 
Germany determined by bilateral treaties. Inadvertently the 
Pétain Government is helping the Germans in their grand 
scheme of splitting up France by enlarging the powers of 
regional Governments at the expense of the central Govern- 
ment and so helping to strengthen provincial feeling at the 
expense of national unity. German policy looks perhaps to a 
future Europe in which France would be no more than a small 
area round Paris surrounded by a number of small States— 
Brittany, Normandy, Gascony, Savoy, Provence, &c. 


Iberian Allies 

The new agreement by which Spain and Portugal have this 
week strengthened the ties which already bind them will be 
viewed with satisfaction in this country. Its effect is to pledge 
either State to assist the other in repelling any threat to its 
independence, and is a further demonstration of the resolve 
prevailing in both Madrid and Lisbon to keep the Iberian 
Peninsula from being involved in the present conflict. It is 
expressly provided that the existing alliances of each State will 
be fully respected. Spain is not known to be bound by any 
such alliance; Portugal is, of course, Great Britain’s oldest ally. 
The situation in which Spain and Portugal find themselves, 
strategically and economically, particularly since the collapse 
of France, is necessarily difficult. This country did something 
to ease it last month by arranging to finance the purchase by 
Spain of wheat and of certain Portuguese colonial products. 
Opportunities for such friendly collaboration may recur, par- 
ticularly if our endeavours to see that our blockade impedes 
none of the imports which the two Iberian countries need 
for their own consumption are successful. German pressure 
at Madrid and Lisbon is, and will continue to be, heavy, 
but it is in the interest of both countries, as they clearly recog- 
nise, to preserve friendly relations with the Power which controls 
the seas, and can help them in various ways in their tasks of 
development and reconstruction. 


Allied Governments in Britain 


Great Britain is now the home of many Governments which 
are unable to function in their own countries but are the true 
representatives of peoples now subjected to German rule, and 
are by no means powerless to contribute some share to the war 
of liberation. Dr. Benes is recognised as President of the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic, and he has now behind him a pro- 
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visional Government and the nucleus of a Parliament, and also 
thousands of soldiers and airmen who have made a double 
escape from their own country and from France. Poland, too, 
has its Government, and its soldiers, sailors and airmen now 
ready to operate from this country. That the presence of King 
Haakon of Norway in this country has significance for the Ger. 
mans as well as for the Norwegians and the British is proved 
by the efforts they have made to secure his abdication—in vain, 
Queen Wilhelmina not only retains the trust and affection of her 
people imprisoned in Holland, but is the effective sovereign of 
the great Dutch Empire overseas. General de Gaulle lacks 
official recognition in France, but he is acclaimed as leader by 
many French officers and men of the French Navy, who are 
manning French ships operating from British ports, and by 
soldiers, including a regiment of the Foreign Legion, who have 
elected to fight on for the cause of French freedom. ‘Together 
these Allied Governments control forces of real fighting value, 
and—of even greater importance—provide effective means of 
ensuring continuous consideration of all the Allies’ interests, 
There would be much to be said for forming an inter-Allied 
Council te maintain a common outlook and a uniform policy, 
so that nothing may be left undone to harness the good 
will of all the Allies to the cause and to ensure that there is as 
much community of effort as there is of interest. It will not be 
forgottea that the Governments still have some means of contact 
with the people of their own countries. 


New Methods of Blockade 


With Germany in occupation of one half of France and in 
control of the other it soon became evident that Great Britain 
must devise new means of making the blockade of enemy 
countries effective. All the French ports on the north and west 
coasts of France are in German hands. Germany has also direct 
access to Spain, and can import and export from that country. 
A great part of the North African coast is either in enemy hands 
or controlled by the enemy. Great Britain has now to carry out 
the enormous task not only of preventing neutral vessels from 
carrying cargoes across the Atlantic to or from Germany or 
Italy, but also from carrying goods via European neutral 
countries, such as Spain or Portugal, for the benefit of the 
enemy. The method to be adopted was announced by Mr. 
Dalton in the House of Commons on Tuesday. It consists of an 
extension of the navicert system to all seaborne goods consigned 
to any European port and to certain neutral ports in North 
Africa, some Atlantic islands and unoccupied France. This 
measure enables the British authoritics to conduct the blockade 
from the ports of origin. Neutrals gain by the fact that cargoes 
protected by navicert will not have to be taken out of their 
course into British ports. Legitimate trade in goods for their 
own consumption or for export will go on. At the same time 
vessels as well as cargoes will be controlled by the issue of 
“ship’s warrants,” without which no ship will be able to coal or 
fuel or revictual at a British port or insure on the British market. 
It should be a very effective check. 


Internment Palliatives 


Letters continue to reach us from many parts of the country 
showing how general is the concern about the policy and 
methods adopted by the Government in the treatment of enemy 
aliens. Sir John Anderson last week refused to make any radical 
change in the policy of internment, and promised little more 
than further examination of cases and the release of those falling 
within certain specified descriptions—for example, persons 
capable of rendering services of special value for the conduct of 
the war. Nothing has yet been said or done to show that the 
Home Secretary is in the least alive to the great indignation 
aroused by the harsh and shortsighted treatment of refugees 
known to be friendly to this country and antagonistic to Ger- 
many, and by the adoption of methods which are causing resent- 
ment in America and arming the enemy with good propaganda. 
What is wanted is a clearer and more generous statement of the 
principles to be adopted, followed by humane and enlightened 
treatment of those aliens whom it will still be necessary to keep 
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under detention. There will be general agreement about the 
wisdom of interning aliens of the A and B categories. So far 
as the C category is concerned, the policy of general intern- 
ment should be abandoned, and for it substituted a policy of 
interning only those about whose bona fides there may be a real 
element of doubt. It will be said that this involves risks. That 
may be so, but not so great as those arising from the harm done 
to our cause by the alienation of friends and supporters, and the 
sowing of despair among those who have looked to this country 
as the sole hope for the restoration of justice in Europe. A 
great disservice is being done to the British cause by obstinate 
persistence in the shortsighted view of national security. 


A War Office Inquest 

The Secretary of State for War foreshadows a much-needed 
reform in setting up a Standing Committee to consider changes 
in the organisation and procedure of the War Office and the 
Military Commands. This great department inherits a time- 
honoured system of procedure which has been gradually evolved 
to provide checks and counter-checks for the actions taken by 
any individual, with the result that it is difficult to get anything 
decided or done without numberless minutes and memoranda 
passing from department to department. This may be endur- 
able in peace-time, but is a grave handicap in war. The War 
Office is by no means the only exponent of the traditional 
methods of the Circumlocution Office. Every Government 
office was long ago inoculated wtih the same germ, and exhibits 
signs of the consequent lassitude against which new blood when 
introduced struggles in vain. Indeed so potent is the infection 
that business firms, accustomed to brisker business methods, 
complain that close association with Government departments 
tends to break down their own swifter methods and compel 
them to succumb to the official procedure. The departmental 
system, if it eliminates irregularities and improprieties, holds up 
action seriously. When it is objected that in a vast organi- 
sation such as that of a Government department these checks 
are unavoidable, the answer is that they appear to be avoided 
in many of the larger businesses which are conspicuously 
efficient. Officials of the Iraq Petroleum Company, of the 
Imperial Tobacco Company, and Imperial Chemical Industries 
will sit on the Standing Committee. The experience of these 
great trading concerns may be usefully compared with that of 
the Civil Service. 


National Wisdom and Local Folly 


By a not uninstructive coincidence two local authorities on 
Tuesday provided admirable examples of a just and sane, and 
an unjust and prejudiced, way of dealing with conscientious 
objectors. The Nottingham County Council decided that all 
objectors in its employ should be paid during the war at the same 
rate as private soldiers. That is fair, even though some of those 
concerned might have expected to become officers if they joined 
the army; no genuine objector would claim to gain a financial 
advantage by securing exemption. On the same day the York 
City Council passed by 27 votes to 19 a resolution providing for 
the instant dismissal, with pay in lieu of notice where the indi- 
vidual’s contract so provided, of anyone who has been registered, 
or has appealed to a tribunal, as a conscientious objector. What 
this and similar action by other like bodies means is that muni- 
cipalities are setting themselves to defeat the clear intention of 
Parliament. The right of genuine conscientious objectors to ex- 
emption from military service was emphasised strongly and con- 
vincingly by Mr. Chamberlain when he was Prime Minister, and 
the House of Commons unhesitatingly concurred. The question 
was dealt with, as it should be, on a national scale, and tribunals 
were set up with power to grant exemption in proper cases, 
either unconditionally or conditionally on the applicant doing 
some form of work of national importance. Both private em- 
ployers and public bodies might well be content with those dis- 
positions. The York City Council is not an inherently wiser 
body, and it has certainly not shown itself a more reasonable or 
tolerant body, than the House of Commons. 
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The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The debate on the 
Budget continues; the uneasiness about our libertics continues ; 
the disquiet about the Ministry of Information continues. Mean- 
while the war also is at one of its most critical periods. It is, 
therefore, important that the House of Commons should not 
only ventilate grievances, but hear considered statements of 
policy from Ministers, such as we heard and welcomed from 
Dr. Dalton, the vigorous Minister of Economic Warfare. It 
might have been better to have heard the statement about 
War Office re-organisation from Mr. Eden in the House ; we 
must be grateful that at last an attempt is being made to tackle 
this problem with the assistance of business men. It would 
have been still better if the Commons could have heard a 
public debate on Foreign Policy. The present position of 
Parliament is becoming more and more unsatisfactory. The 
absence of any organised Opposition, with all the attendant 
business arrangements which that involves, was responsible 
for the spirited protest which was made by Lord Winterton, 
Colonel Wedgwood and Mr. Bevan on the occasion of the Secret 
Session. 

* * * * 

I have said that the Budget debate continues, but so far no one 
has made a penetrating analysis of the Budget’s contents. Almost 
every newspaper has described it as “ timid,” “ tinkering,” or 
“interim.” The unorthodox financial specialists have proved 
to their own satisfaction that no Budget could possibly succeed 
in bridging the gap between expenditure and revenue. Indi 
vidual points have been raised, but it has remained for the 
Press and weckly journals to demand that the Government faces 
squarely the issue of paying for the war. Petty Officer A. P. 
Herbert made a memorable attack on Sir Kingsley Wood in re- 
lation to the tax on books. It was necessary to pin responsibility 
on the Chancellor, because he shows no sympathy with the 
case, and his Financial Secretary failed even to answer the 
powerful and sincere appeal made by the distinguished 
Senor Burgess for Oxford University. The tax on weeklies and 
newspapers may yet be opposed. But meanwhile Sir John 
Anderson has assumed more powers to suppress the written 
word, without warning and without appeal. Over 100 members 
voted against the Secret Session, and over 60 members voted 
against these new powers. The Executive can now do what it 
likes with the people, indeed everything except trust them. 
It must not be surprised if national unity is to some extent 
diminished by these repeated examples of unimaginative treat- 
ment by an all-powerful Government. 

* * * ” 

The Ministry of Information still baffles the understanding of 
Parliament and the country. Perhaps the time has come for a 
radical reorganisation. Lord Perth, Lord Macmillan, Lord 
Camrose, Sir John Reith and others have come and gone. Scores 
of able younger men have seen the inside of the Ministry and 
are happier men outside. The failure of the Ministry, I 
suggest, raises a fundamental question. How far is our 
machinery of Government and House of Commons pro- 
cedure adapted for real war? If there runs through 
these lines today a querulous note, it is because prompt and 
proper action is still being obstructed by slow and slovenly 
methods and machinery. In one case it may be a laissez- 
faire attitude at the Treasury, in another crude and clumsy 
fingers at the War and Home Offices, in another lack of a clear 
objective at the Ministry of Information. The job of Parlia- 
ment is to concentrate informed criticism on every Department 
in turn so that the maximum war effort is realised. This will 
be done. To accomplish this task Parliament and Press must be 
free. The nation must feel that all personal and party affections 
are subservient to the supreme fight. We must so manage our 
affairs that confidence and unity are constantly renewed by every 
debate and by every leading article. These are the grave 
responsibilities which are laid by fighting men and workers on 
those who form and reflect opinion. 
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POST-WAR EUROPE 


N his broadcast last Sunday evening Mr. Priestley asked 
very pertinently what we intend to do this time for 
the men who are fighting the war for us today. Many 
similar questions, some of them much larger, demand an 
answer. Two are of supreme importance: What sort of 
a society do we intend to construct at home? And what 
sort of a Europe do we hope to see emerge from the present 
carnage? For certain obvious reasons the second question 
is of even greater urgency than the first. In domestic life 
the first necessity is to strive to the utmost to preserve and 
perpetuate the changes for the better that the war has 
brought. The greatest of them all is a change in the national 
temper. The unity, profound and unmistakably genuine, 
into which Britons of all classes and creeds and vocations 
have been fused by a common danger, a common anger 
and a common faith in the victory of right over wrong must 
be maintained at whatever sacrifice. Political controversy, 
of course, there will and should be ; it is by conflict of 
opinions and the play of criticism that a democracy reaches 
sound conclusions. But the extreme disparities of wealth 
and poverty, of social standards and of opportunity, must 
go. The war is teaching us a great deal about all that. We 
shall know, for one thing, before it ends what may reason- 
ably be regarded as the minimum subsistence needs of an 
average family, and it must be a matter of national honour 
to see that no one is lacking in what that represents. The 
cost may fall heavily on the well-to-do, but they will not 
shirk it, or be tolerated if they try. 


That is our own business, and we can deal with it when 
the occasion comes. Meanwhile it is very necessary to 
clarify our minds about the future of international 
relations. Herr Hitler has his views about the recon- 
struction of Europe. He expressed them with studied 
and prudent vagueness in his recent speech ; to enter into 
detail would be to show their hollowness and expose them 
to devastating criticism. But if he can claim to be correct- 
ing territorial injustices and to be ready now to give peace to 
a conquered and ravaged continent, he will, in the absence 
of any clear indication of what a British victory would 
entail, gain the ear of his unhappy victims, who will soon be 
preferring peace on any terms even to the recovery of 
independence. Can we convince Europe that we can give 
it, coupled with freedom, more prosperity than Hitler 
can give it coupled with enslavement? If we cannot 
do that Hitler wins, and if we are going to do it the moment 
to begin is now. And, let it be added, the place to start 
from is the place in which we find ourselves today. This 
is no time for the framing of elaborate constitutions for 
this or that new organisation. What is needed is to find 
practical answers to the intensely practical questions that 
will face the Continent when the war is over, or before. 


The first and greatest, is how a repetition of this carnage 
is to be prevented. One motive and one alone took us into 
war: the resolve that the domination of Europe by a single 
nation, relying on force and terrorism to gain its ends, 
should be checked and broken. Our first task is to achieve 
that, and the burden at present falls on ourselves alone. We 
are equal to it, and our growing strength will increasingly 
gain for us the support of States in Europe which look to us 
with sympathy and to Germany with fear. Fear today 
predominates, but the first demonstration that Germany 
has reached the limit of her conquests will dispel it. And 
every State which Germany has either crushed or subjected 
by threats will be as convinced as we are—and even more 


so, because they have more to fear—that some force mug 
exist in Europe strong enough to keep the strongest singk 
State in check. That is the immediate and imperative 
need, and that must be the starting-point for any plan of 
reconstruction. A way must be found to succeed, wher 
we failed last time, in banishing war as an instrument of 
decision between States and establishing a security based 
on acknowledged law. To accept that principle and al 
that flows from it—the drastic reduction of national arms. 
ments and international control of adequate armed force; 
an international budget to provide for the maintenance of 
that force ; an international organisation for determining 
the use of the force, for effecting the settlement of disputes 
and modifications of the status quo and for promoting con- 
structive co-operation in the political and economic fields 
—is fully sufficient at this juncture. To be tempted into 
disputes and divisions about forms and procedures and 
degrees of surrender of national sovereignty would be fatal. 
Our business is to proclaim to Europe our determination 
to take the lead in creating some organisation that will 
preclude for the future the domination of Europe by any 
single Power, whether Germany or Russia or Great Britain 
itself. That is what we offer as an alternative to the reduc- 
tion of two-thirds of Europe to Lebensraum for Germany. 


But nations need much more than political assurances. 
A secure livelihood may often mean more to _ the 
individual than political status, for if man does not 
live by bread alone he cannot live without it. Hitler 
will soon be claiming to be organising Europe economic- 
ally, no doubt with one supreme objective throughout 
—Germany’s advantage—and there will be a certain 
speciousness in the claim that organisation of a kind 
has taken the place of chaos. Our aim is efficient 
organisation for the general benefit, and it is essential that 
we make that known to Europe. It involves readiness on 
the part of all States, ourselves not least, to reduce tariff 
barriers and share fully with their fellow-members of any 
future society of States such economic privileges as they 
may be supposed (in our case it is largely supposition) to 
enjoy. Germany is at one grave disadvantage in her 
economic schemes in Europe. Many countries with con- 
siderable potentialities need capital for their development. 
Germany is not in a position to lend. We are, and we 
should make the most of our advantage. Germany, indeed, 
by the demands she is making on conquered or tributary 
States, is reducing their populations to destitution. Our 
programme will involve such developments in production, 
such organisation and improvement of distribution, that 
a gradual rise in standards of living will be possible every- 
where. That is a programme to advertise forthwith. 





And one necessity is even more immediate. Europe has 
the threat of a winter famine before it. Hitler will proclaim 
that the cause of that is the British blockade, and peoples 
that need food even more than they need freedom will be 
easy dupes of the cry that they are being starved because 
the seas are closed by a nation that insists on fighting 
when all cause for war is over. The cause for war will 
not be over till freedom has been restored to every State 
in Europe, but meanwhile the truth regarding famine in 
Europe must be made known. It is computed by the best 
authorities that there is in Europe today, west of Russia 
and excluding Great Britain, enough food to provide 
adequate subsistence for twelve months ahead or little less. 
Much of it is stored in Germany. If there is famine in 
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the vast area under German sway it will be because Hitler 
js unable (as he well may be in the desolation he has 
created) or unwilling to distribute the food existing. 
Italy's wanton belligerence has added to the chaos. Grain 
routes from the Balkans through the Mediterranean to the 
ports of North-West Europe have been closed. No American 
ships can bring corn or anything else to the war-zone. 
The man to thank for that is the man who began this war 
by his unprovoked attack on a Poland to which he had 
promised peace by a ten-years’ treaty. From that all the 
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evil by which Europe is submerged today has flowed. If 
Hitler now decides to starve the Continent he has con- 
quered let there be no doubt, and let our Ministry of 
Information see to it that no doubt is possible, on whose 
shoulders the responsibility lies. We are fully prepared 
to assist any genuinely neutral State to the best of our 
ability. We have rightly been helping Spain to acquire 
wheat and other foodstuffs that she needs. But while war 
continues we cannot feed nations which Hitler has starved 


and still controls. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE announcement that Sir Maurice Peterson, the late 

British Ambassador in Spain, has been appointed Director 
of Overseas Publicity at the Ministry of Information draws atten- 
tion to the increasingly close association between the Ministry 
and the Foreign Office. As country after country in Europe 
has lost its independence British Embassies and Legations have 
been closed, their staffs have become unemployed, and not a 
few of them have found niches at the Ministry of Information. 
There is Sir Maurice Peterson’s appointment mentioned above. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, late of Berlin, is in charge of one depart- 
ment of foreign publicity. Mr. Oliver Harvey, late of Paris, is 
in charge of France. Mr. Munro, late Press attaché at Rome, 
is in charge of Italy. And to that list there could be considerable 
addit'ons. Practically the whole of the old Foreign Office news 
department is now at the Ministry. Is this a sound tendency 
or an unsound? On the face of it diplomats with knowledge 
of a particular European country might be expected to be 


suitable people to deal with propaganda affecting that 
country. But are diplomats suitable people to deal with 
any propaganda? Their whole practice and _ tradition 
is to fight shy of publicity, to exercise caution and 
reserve in all their statements, and often enough to display 
considerably stronger desire to avoid than to cultivate 
the Press. The Ministry of Information ex-diplomats 


may all be exceptions to the rule—Mr. Munro, who was 
Rome correspondent of the Morning Post before he became 
Press Attaché at the Rome Embassy, certainly is—but speaking 
generally the Ministry might have been better advised to 
seek reinforcement from the large company of competent 
British journalists who have had to leave Berlin, Paris, Rome, 
The Hague, and other centres in the last twelve months. 
* 7 . * 

Nothing could be more foolish than to underrate the possi- 
bilities of a mass attack by German aeroplanes. None the less 
the failure of such attack as there has been so far is little short 
of mysterious. Some idea exists, I know, that much more 
damage has been caused than we are told about. That sugges- 
tion, I believe, is completely baseless. I happen within the last 
few days to have seen several people, all unofficial, who have 
just come from different districts where there have been fre- 
guent German raids. From each of them I get the same impres- 
sion, that the Germans have been missing, night after night and 
week after week, targets that it seemed almost impossible not to 
hit. If it could be believed that Goering would wantonly risk 
machines and pilots on such an errand it would almost look as 
if the attackers were deliberately deluding us into a sense of 
false security. But it is hard to see any sense in that. We can 
hardly hope to get off so lightly for much longer. The German 
bombers may or may not improve their aim—there is no par- 
ticular reason why they should—but sooner or later a chance 
bomb is bound to hit something that matters a good deal. But 
all the signs are that any success the Germans may achieve 
they will owe more to luck than to skill—which is the opposite 
of the truth about our own raiders in Germany. 

* + * x 

Important and impressive as it is to have Parliament sitting 
regularly three days a week, exercising its essential functions 
not only of legislation but of criticism and revision, the value 


of it is lamentably though inevitably diminished by the pre- 
sent inadequacy of Parliamentary reports in the Press. The 
papers are in no way to blame for that; they are fettered by 
the paper ration, and have to abbreviate at every point. In 
the case of Parliament it is increasingly the practice to give a 
fair summary of an opening Ministerial statement, sum up 
most of the ensuing debate—consisting often of most important 
and valuable criticisms—with the words “ after further dis- 
cussion,” and end with a brief résumé of the Government reply. 
There is no way out of this that I can see, the paper situation 
being what it is, but it makes Hansard indispensable to anyone 
who wants to know what Parliament is doing—or at any rate 
saying. Hansard costs 1s. 6d. a week, but it is usually very 
good reading. * * * x 

The subject of hospital costs might form a not unfruitful 
theme for an acid pen. A friend of mine recently iiad a fall and 
cut his head. Place London, time 4 a.m.—which no doubt had 
financial consequences. Anyhow, a surgeon came and looked 
at him, gave him temporary treatment, and said he had better 
go to one of the great London hospitals the next day. He went, 
was X-rayed and stitched up. Altogether he was in the 
hospital, as a paying patient, for 22 hours. The bill was 
£18 18s. The items were: X-rays, applied quite competently 
by a nurse, £3 3s.; surgeon’s fee (10 stitches), {10 I0s.; anaes- 
thetist, {2 2s.; hospital, £3 3s. The patient was not a rich 
man. He is poorer still now. 

” * * * 

Is the Admiralty quite tactful? I saw a French sailor, 
serving obviously under General de Gaulle, with the customary 
French naval pom-pom cap, but with a ribbon bearing the 
legend “ H.M.S. Victory.” Temporary association with a depot- 
ship may be the normal course—but need emphasis be laid quite 
so pointedly on Trafalgar? After all, Admiral Miuselier, 
General de Gaulle’s colleague, now has a flagship of his own. 

* * * * 

My question about women’s heads on American stamps has 
brought me a surprising volume of correspondence—embedded 
amongst it the observation that I am obviously not a philatelist, 
which is very true. It appears that there have been many 
women’s heads on American stamps in recent years, among 
them those of Princess Pocahontas, Martha Washington, Susan 
B. Anthony, Louisa M. Alcott, Frances E. Willard, and “My 
Mother ” (Whistler’s, in commemoration of Mothers’ Day). 
To the various donors of this interesting information I am duly 


grateful. 
* * * 7 


Quotations are prickly things. I referred last week to 
George II’s remark that his generals frightened him. Now I 
am told that it was not George II, it was Wellington, and it 
was not generals but troops: “ Well, gentlemen. I don’t know 
what effect your troops will have on the enemy, but, by God, 
they frighten me.” Wellington may, indeed, have said that ; 
I have no doubt he did. But I still believe George II said 
something very much the same about generals, though I cannot 
at the moment track the observation down 

* * * * 

French Without Thiers, says a distinguished historian in a 

comparative and reminiscent mood. JANUS 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: THE GERMAN COUNTER-BLOCKADE 


By STRATEGICUS 


FULL month has now passed since France went out of the 

war, and it.is possible to see how far the gains Germany 
expected to make from the occupation of the Atlantic coast of 
the Continent have actually been secured. At the outset it is 
necessary to recognise that she expected to gain a number of 
advantages, all somehow tending to our defeat but differing very 
much in the directness with which they promised to compass it. 
An invasion would be an attempt to defeat us directly and so 
secure victory. Up to the moment of writing that has not been 
attempted. It is possible that we are witnessing the prelude 
to it, that some features which will accompany it are now being 
practised, or that we are undergoing a campaign that will if 
successful be pressed as a substitute. In any case, it is im- 
portant that we should recognise and estimate the value of what 
has been happening. 

It is clear that Germany expected to be able to institute a 
counter-blockade by interfering with shipping before it 
entered our ports and also by making those ports unusable. She 
thought to contrive these effects by means of her new motor 
torpedo-boats and even more by means of air-attacks. Attacks 
by larger units of the Navy she had apparently abandoned out 
of a salutary respect for the British Navy. Submarines had not 
proved particularly successful, though no doubt the smaller sub- 
marines will now be used increasingly. But, while neglecting 
nothing which promised to achieve the effect, she apparently 
hoped much from the motor torpedo-boats. They have great 
speed and, riding low in the water, offer little for the eye to see 
or the gun to hit. Moreover, their speed gives them the power 
to escape easily, particularly with the assistance of a smoke- 
screen. On paper they have distinct advantages ; and they have 
posed what is to some extent a new problem. Of course, we 
have craft of the same type ; and, on general grounds, one would 
say that these will prove a more dangerous nuisance. That, in 
fact seems to be the chief role of these midgets—their nuisance 
value. 

What the Germans most relied on, however, is their aircraft. 
They are now near enough to our shores to send their aero- 
planes even to the Irish Sea. They have been frequently in the 
Bristol Channel, and about the southern entrance to the West 
Coast ports. The Thames estuary and the Straits of Dover are, 
of course, merely a few minutes distant from their new bases. 
They have, accordingly, been able to send their fighters as 
escorts to the bombers ; and that is an immense advantage, since 
in the early months of the war it was apparent that the German 
bombers were no match for our fighters. They have even tried 
to use their fighters as bombers. We have, in fact, been the 
object of a resolute and very skilful attack. On three occasions, 
on July roth, July 21st, and last Monday, the 29th, there were 
very heavy attacks by greater numbers than we had seen before, 
though it is mere common sense to recognise that they are far 
from being as numerous as Germany could quite easily arrange 
if it suited her purpose. 

As to this, the use of much greater numbers has yet to be 
learned. So far no greater numbers have been seen than were 
used during the last war ; and it is obvious that the tactical 
handling of, say, thousands of aeroplanes presents problems that 
have not yet been faced. While it is wise, therefore, to keep 
an open mind about the possibility of vastly increased numbers 
of German planes attacking Britain, it is permissible to draw 
some conclusions from our present experience. 

On Monday the greatest raid ever yet attempted against a 
British port took place, and it seems that 21 per cent. of the 
attacking aeroplanes were destroyed for a loss of only two of our 
own machines. As the number involved was 80, this is a signi- 
ficant result. It is the more reassuring from the fact that the 
attack was delivered by dive-bombers accompanied by fighters. 
During the war in France the dive-bomber came to have a dis- 


concerting fame. Theoretically it should be among the easies 
of targets; yet it caused almost as much disturbance as the tanks 
with which it was frequently associated, But it seems impossible 
for it to escape if the gunners keep their heads. Even the Bren 
gun can put it out of action, if the appropriate moment js 
selected. This analysis seems a little inhuman ; but the fact has 
been proved in action, and it is well that the terror the dive. 
bomber inspires should be recognised as having little substance 
behind it. On Monday the bulk of the casualties were again 
due to the British fighters. Two bombers were shot down by 
the guns as against eleven by the fighters, which also accounted 
for seven German fighters for a loss of only two. Up to the 
present, surprising as it may seem, the guns do not appear to 
have achieved the success which might have been expected from 
them. They can and do put the bombers off the mark. On 
Monday the guns compelled one of the waves of bombers to 
retire without dropping their bombs at all ; and such was the 
effect of the defence that not a single bomb fell upon land. But 
it is still true that they do not destroy in the wholesale way 
that the fighters do. I do not understand why, I merely note it. 


The success of the defence is remarkable, since on the same 
day British bombers delivered a number of raids over enemy 
territory and only one was lost. It is very easy and tempting 
to draw a large conclusion from that day’s series of attacks ; but 
at least we are entitled to maintain that, on the present showing, 
we have a distinct advantage both in the attack and the defence. 
Our defence is better than the German defence and our attack is 
also better than theirs. Moreover, we can, perhaps, not unjustly 
conclude that when we really wish to secure immunity for an 
objective we can do so ; and that is a heartening reassurance. 

But if we are to show prudence in our pride we must admit 
that, although we can protect a particular target effectively, we 
may not be equally competent to assure the safety of that large 
round of targets which, from the nature of our position, we are 
compelled to expose to risk every day. We have not only to 
keep open the ports, we have to be able to shepherd shipping into 
them safely The Germans are aiming at both impartially ; 
and, as we have seen, they have been very roughly handled when 
they attacked a port upon which apparently we set some store. 
But the shipping is more than the port, and the new 
conditions have sent up the casualties appreciably. In 
the week ending June 30th—i.e., a week containing only a few 
days after the fall of France and the full liberty of Germany to 
concentrate upon us—we lost six British vessels with a tonnage 
of 30,377 ; but in the following week our losses were thirteen 
vessels with a tonnage of 75,883. That was a significant leap ; 
and we can gather the full meaning of the situation if we take 
the total tonnage, British, Allied and neutral. The figures for 
the week ending June 30th and July 7th respectively, were 
51,339 and 114,187. The second week was double the first. 
If the sinkings were to, continue at that rate we should have to 
take the new conditions as having caused a significant change. 

It is serviceable to take not the next week but the next week 
but one as a reliable indication of the progress of the counter- 
blockade under the new conditions. The first full week must 
have all the benefit of unfamiliarity of the new methods of 
attack. The losses for the week ending July 21st were eleven 
British ships with a tonnage of 37,577, one Allied of 2,088 tons 
and six neutral with a tonnage of 10,192 ; the total tonnage was 
49,857. This is a very instructive figure. It is less than the 
total tonnage lost in the week ending June 30th ; and the rever- 
sion to the standard of the days preceding the defeat of France 
is striking. It appears to show that the new conditions only had 
the success that novelty generally secures, and that as soon as we 
have had a chance to become familiarised with the new tactics 
we can reduce their effect to reasonable limits. As a first 
approximation to the truth that will serve 
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Clearly, if we wish to make a more mathematically accurate 
analysis, we require another terms. Unless we can say that the 
exposure to risk of sinking was the same as before, we are unable 
to draw the definite conclusion that the new tactics have failed. 
If we were provided with the number and tonnage of vessels 
entering and leaving British ports, and with some means of 
gauging the time they were in any one of the areas which the 
enemy motor torpedo-boats and aeroplanes cover, it would be 
possible to measure the success more accurately. But we have 
evidence that shipping is actually entering the ports which the 
enemy most affects, and we know that our resources for the 
convoy of shipping are smaller than before Italy entered the war. 
The results of the counter-blockade up to the present may, 
therefore, be taken as reassuring. If we can take the balance- 
sheet of the Dover raid and the British raids in Germany on 
the same day as characteristic rather than exceptional—and I 
can conceive of no reason why we should not—we have good 
ground for encouragement. 


FREE FRANCE’S AIMS 


By A FREE FRENCHMAN 


Wr France as she stands today, the action of free 
Frenchmen is the only hope of an honourable future. In 
a recent Spectator Charles Morgan wrote of the passing of 
“Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.” I should like to write of what 
we are doing and intend to do, to restore the motto of 1789. 

The first point must be a distinction between the French at 
home and the French in the Empire. The diagnoses of their 
cases are contradictory, and action must differ. The French- 
men of France at the moment remind one of a sick person 
whose ailment is beyond the understanding of the local prac- 
titioner. His condition does not compel him to take to his 
bed, but his body will stop living within a few weeks, as a 
clockwork motor runs down, if a few specialists do not 
examine him thoroughly at once and prescribe special treat- 
ment. 

The Frenchman of France is angry at having been beaten 
by the Germans. He is ashamed of having made that defeat 
possible by his past errors. He is selfishly relieved after ten 
months of physical sufferings for himself, of difficult economic 
circumstances for his wife and children, at sitting down by his 
fireside in slippered feet. Who would under-estimate the 
attraction of slippers, after ten months of boots and puttees? 
He is relieved at being able to till his field, to take stock of his 
shop, to gather up the social threads of an interrupted life. 

But his shame and his relief are contradictory. And the 
Frenchman of France is no political fool. He has the sub- 
conscious background of ideas presented to the world by 
France. He knows and understands his German conqueror, 
better than he himself would admit. He has already gathered 
the purpose of the first Nazi gestures, acts and rulings in Paris. 
He understands that Hitler has already laid down the basis of 
a policy which must follow parallel lines: 

a) Germany will keep order in occupied France, and attempt 
to delude the people into thinking that they have peace, an 
orderly life, and enough bread to live on, without telling them 
either the price of this new life, or the fact that it is temporary, 
a prologue to the usual story of hunger, labour-gangs, and 
Gestapo domination. 

b) In contrast with the “new order” of occupied France, 
Hitler wants Goebbels to show up a carefully fostered disorder 
and agitation in unoccupied France, as a prelude to a complete 
hold, and even a complete occupation, if need be. 

And the Frenchman of France understands, from stories of 
dazzling uniforms displayed by Goering on the once-gay Boule- 
vards and Champs-Elysées, of dinners in state at a Gestapo- 
ridden Maxim’s, that the whole policy tends to one end only: 
a puppet government ruled with apparent kindness by Marshal 
of the Reich Hermann Goering, Vice-President of the French 
Council of Ministers. All this the Frenchman of France under- 
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stands, or dimly guesses, according to his cultural level, despite 
the veneer of relief and home comforts with which he tem- 
porarily glosses over a shameful phase of his own life in the 
community which brought him into the world. But this under- 
standing, or these guesses, are not constructive, for the French- 
man of France is static. 

An altogether different diagnosis should be made of the 
Frenchman outside France. The Frenchman of the Empire is 
neither relieved nor ashamed, nor angry. He is amazed, in the 
full meaning of the word. He is anxious. He took no part in 
either fighting or débdcle. His thirst for good, reassuring, 
national news is only equalled by his fear of losing property, 
freedom and flag. 

This essential difference between two categories of French- 
men—those who can and those who cannot act—is brought out 
and set in high relief by the difference in their respective lives, 
and the nature of their property. Everywhere in the Empire 
the father or the grandfather of the colonial Frenchman of 1940 
shed his blood, arms in hand, for something which the son or 
grandson owns today. So it comes that this field, this planta- 
tion, this business, this house is both real and personal to the 
Frenchman of the Empire. The field or the house, the business 
or the workshop, in Metropolitan France is not so real or so 
personal in a community both ancient and, until yesterday, 
stable. 

This essential difference would at once come into play on 
the plane of action. The Frenchman of France temporarily 
fights no longer. The Frenchman of the Empire would fight 
to his last breath the German or, still more readily, the Italian 
attacker of his Imperial property. He could say that the over- 
seas territories never were considered as a whole, as a solid 
block of action and influence, but as a thin chain, a poorly- 
connected succession of local interests. He is, on that ground, 
better prepared for an immediate fight, and for the recon- 
struction of his country, than the Frenchman of France. Where 
the latter is static, he can be dynamic. 

With these two diagnoses before us, is there any need to 
dwell upon our creed? The lines on which we believe our 
compatriots to be thinking or ready to act point to obvioas 
conclusions. Free French people are in England or elsewhere, 
because material circumstances ied them to embark at a few 
hours’ notice for any free port. If they are not more numerous, 
it is because very few, at home, suspected the imminent end. 
None, in the bulk of the nation, suspected a Pétain Armistice. 
That is why there are few of us, fewer than the Poles or Czechs 
in Britain, but we speak, and will speak or act, for many. But 
we shall speak non-politically. Our first intention is to show 
that there exists a free France, which is resuming the fight 
without any other programme than the restoration of freedom. 
Enslaved Frenchmen cannot fight with us, but they can be 
behind us, and they can, with help and guidance, sabotage to 
their hearts’ content. We must be their soldiers, military and 
moral. In our ranks we shall enlist, as time goes by, French- 
men of the Empire. 

So much for intentions. In the field of action, our first work 
is to raise a military force. The Army is being trained accord- 
ing to General de Gaulle’s views on a mechanised force. The 
men have been taken in hand by their officers, who are giving 
them a training which will enable them to play the part of 
anti-tank units as well as that of shock troops and offensive 
units. 

The Navy’s task is more simple. The manning of ships 
which are at anchor in British ports, and work on propaganda 
schemes to draw more ships and more men, are the two main 
activities on which Admiral Muselier, appointed by General de 
Gaulle as his naval and air leader, is now applying himself 
with his General Staff. Already a flagship has been manned, 
and it was revealed last week by a communiqué issued from 
the British Admiralty that she had already put out to sea, and 
taken part in successful naval action. 

In the realm of the skies, the Air Force is already equipped 
with French warplanes brought over from France just after 
the Armistice. The Air Ministry stated a few days ago that 
French pilots had flown wing to wing with the Royal Air Force, 
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and bombed North-Western Germany. In the Near East de 
Gaulle pilots have bomber Abyssinia, and helped in reconnais- 
sance flights over Libya, Italian Somaliland and Sicily. 

This, in the intention of the men who lead the free French 
forces, is only a beginning, and armaments are now being 
obtained in large quantities. Behind these fighting forces 
General de Gaulle and his advisers have set up committees 
of experts, technicians, engineers and industrial workers, who 
day and night bring French brains and technique to the task 
of improving both arms and methods. 

These are immediate and urgent tasks Our future work will 
be based on one main idea: we shal! be the switchboard that 
connects up French men and women with one another. We 
are working today to build the switchboard, and a few of us 
have been detailed to engrave on the front of it the three words 
erased by Pétain: “ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.” 


DICTATORSHIP AT ITS BEST 


By MAJOR C. E. WAKEHAM 


HE strains and stress of this war between the champions 
T of freedom and decency and the protagonists of im- 
posed serfdom impinge ever more forcibly on the Iberian 
peninsula, on Portugal, and the greatest statesman she has 
produced for centuries. How does this self-abnegating, deeply 
religious, university-professor turned leader view his task? It 
would be simple to say, as some in their misapprehension do 
say, “Just another dictator, with a dictator’s views.” The 
label has an ominous sound to the ears of all freedom-loving 
peoples. But the generally accepted implications of that label 
are not a whit less repugnant to Dr. Salazar, Prime Minister 
and Minister of Finance, War and Foreign Affairs of a country 
he has rescued from the edge of the abyss, and he would very 
rightly resent their application to him. 

The youthful Antonio Oliveira Salazar, playing in the pre- 
cincts of his father’s rural inn at Santa Comba Dao, dreamed 
no grandiose dreams, heard no voices calling him to political 
activity, leadership of the State, or domination of his own and 
other peoples. His bent was religious, his first intention to 
enter the Church. But the field of economics claimed him. 
The brilliant student of that Oxford of Portugal towering above 
the banks of the Mondego remained as a professor of econo- 
mics in the cloistered calm of Coimbra University. Mean- 
while his country was seething with political intrigue, corrup- 
tion and even bloodshed. Portugal was slipping with accele- 
rated momentum down the slopes of chaos, anarchy and bank- 
ruptcy. Eighteen revolutions and over forty changes of 
government since the fall of the monarchy in 1910 did nothing 
to diminish the rate of descent. All the abuses of misapplied 
and misdirected party government flourished. Politicians 
fought for the spoils of office and budgeted merely for their 
own brief tenure. Nation-building services were practically non- 
existent, communications bad and sparse ; the fourth largest 
Colonial Empire in the world, stretching from Cape Verde, 
Angola and Mozambique to Goa, Macao and Timor in the 
China seas, lay derelict, detached, ignored except as a field of 
exploitation for metropolitan nepotism. 

Such was the state of affairs when General Oscar Carmona 
took charge of the State after the bloodless military coup d’état 
of 1926, by which the Army ousted the politicians. Suppress- 
ing armed revolt in Lisbon and Oporto the following year, 
General Carmona established order in an ill-disciplined State. 
No instructions for attacking the parlous financial state of the 
country, however, were to be found in military text-books. 
Finances worsened ; bankruptcy was imminent. Thus it was 
that General Carmona in April, 1928, turned to the young 
professor of economics at Coimbra. 

It is popularly affirmed that Dr. Salazar spent the night in 
prayer before accepting the Presidential invitation. Certain it 


is that he refused office until conditions which precluded all 
possibility of reform were removed. Armed finally with full 
control of all State and Departmental expenditure, the new 
Finance Minister concentrated his almost fanatical sense of 
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duty to the task. Portugal, as his President had once said, was 
sick. No mere palliatives would cure her. Only drastic 
overhaul of State machinery, general sacrifice, and patient, 
stern endeavour over a long period could effect a cure. Dr, 
Salazar propounded this sound doctrine to his countrymen, 
and, knowing full well that prolonged sacrifice could not be 
popular, enforced the cure under threat of resignation. Within 
the year Portugal achieved her third balanced budget since 
1854, and the first for fourteen years. From that date to this 
Portugal has never failed not merely to make ends meet but to 
attain successively increasing surpluses. 

These surpluses have been put to good use. Roads, which 
before were mere tracks on which ox-carts creaked or mules 
pattered, now carry motor-traffic to all parts of the country, 
Telegraph and telephone communications have greatly in- 
creased. Modern housing for workers’ families has in 
places been provided by the Government. More schools 
than were dreamed of in the past have sprung up all 
over a land which possessed the highest percentage of 
illiteracy in Europe. A vast Colonial Empire has been 
integrated and bound by close ties to the home-land. Within 
modest financial limits an endeavour has been made to re-equip 
and modernise the armed forces of Portugal. All this has been 
achieved in the last twelve years, during a time of strife and 
uncertainty in Europe, with civil war in Spain. 

In 1933 a corporative constitution was evolved. By it con- 
tinuity of the executive to carry out essential reforms was pre- 
served ; employees and employers had their interests safe- 
guarded by the State, and heads of families were enfran- 
chised. These last are represented through the parish, muni- 
cipal and provincial councils in the Chamber of Corporations, 
which though merely a consultative body, elects halt the mem- 
bers of the National Assembly, the other half of whom are 
elected by direct vote under electoral law. The Assembly 
cannot dismiss Ministers, who are responsible to the President 
of the Republic alone. The system is avowedly a mélange 
of what the Portuguese consider the best extracted from 
the old and the new, attuned, as they claim, to their 
own needs and temperament. The Portuguese, highly 
critical and meticulous in distinctions, maintain that their 
régime, though fully authoritarian, is not totalitarian. Unlike 
the Reichstag, the National Assembly of Portugal sits regularly, 
and critical speeches are not banned. Unlike the inhabitants 
of the Greater Reich and those of its subjugated territories, the 
Portuguese may twirl the knobs of their radio sets to their hearts’ 
content and listen to any station in the world. Freedom of 
worship is sacrosanct. It has been stated publicly that there is 
One higher than all States. Freedom of speech, inviolability of 
domicile, etc., are guaranteed by the Constitution, provided these 
are not abused to the danger of the State. Régimes preaching 
class war and hatred, as also those pagan doctrines which sup- 
press the legitimate liberties of man and pursue the exclusive 
cult of race or nation, have more than once been denounced in 
scathing terms in Portugal. The most severe critics, if honest 
and objective, must grant the astonishing recovery and pro- 
gress of Portugal under the guidance of Dr. Salazar. If 
dictatorship this be, it is assuredly dictatorship with a striking 
difference—instituted and carried forward in high faith, with 
the ultimate aim and ideals of international peace and general 
prosperity. 

Today this selfless, ascetic, absolute patriot, to whom nothing 
matters but the welfare of his country, faces a new danger. 
German infiltration has been unobtrusive but persistent in the 
Iberian peninsula in the last few years. Now the mailed fist 
is on the borders of Spain, at a moment when Portugal has 
been celebrating three centuries of independence. Never has 
there been so great an opportunity for collaboration between 
the two great Iberian peoples to resist all external attempts to 
undermine their mutual, passionate desire for peace. Signs are 
not lacking that Dr. Salazar is seizing this opportunity and 
asserting all his friendly influence in this Christian cause. If Dr. 
Salazar can successfully withstand the present menace, his 
name will be inscribed on the roll of fame not only of his own 
country but of that of the whole civilised world. 
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VOX POPULI 


By DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


NE of the strangest campaigns of the war has been fought 
and won. In its active phase it was a Blitzkrieg, and the 
victory was with the defence. 

The preliminary movements of troops took place on the wire- 
less, accompanied by a few skirmishing reconnaissances in 
print. Traitors and fools who talked too much were to be 
ruthlessly exterminated ; and it was somehow implied that a 
number of us were possibly traitors and that most of us were 
fools. A kind of Gestapo of Silent Columnists were to be re- 
cruited for the purpose of browbeating their neighbours and 
reporting them to the police. Abusive epithets were employec 
and horrible threats brandished. The launching of the attack 
was announced for the third week in July; it would employ 
every known weapon of modern publicity. 

I was out of town when the thing started. As it happened, 
I did have the opportunity of 2xpressing my opinion, and took 
it ; but it was only a personal opinion—I had no means then of 
testing the reactions of the people. On the Monday I was in 
London and made enquiries of a friend, who said that “a lot 
of people were very angry about it.” The first advertisements 
had then appeared ; another friend, whom I met on the Tues- 
day, had little to say about the Silence Campaign, though we 
agreed that the vagueness of the instructions about behaviour 
in case of air-raid or invasion was only thrown into relief by the 
intolerable archness of the phrasing employed. We refused to 
say to ourselves: “ This is where I keep perfectly calm and 
cool ”*—language like that, we said, made us blush to the toes 
of our boots. Apart from these encounters, I discussed the 
matter with nobody. 

On the Thursday, my literary agent sounded me on the sub- 
ject. I replied cautiously that, if this campaign had been a new 
theatrical show, I could only have said, in the professional 
jargon, that I “ did not like the feel of the house.” It might 
have been difficult to give my reasons. The newspapers were 
lying low and saying nothing ; they could not very well say 
much, since they carried the advertising, and one does not 
openly quarrel with one’s advertising appropriation. Besides, 
they were preoccupied with defending the freedom of the Press, 
which, as one organ rather naively admitted, meant in practice 
freedom of control by anybody except the advertisers. The 
British public paid singularly little heed to the complaints of 
the newspapers ; it had other fish to fry. 

In the meantime, a number of drunks and persons of feeble 
intellect had been clapped into gaol and given savage sentences 
for incautious exclamations, and a patriotic person had been 
arrested for saying “to hell with Hitler”—the explanation 
being that another patriotic ass had mistaken “hell” for 
“heil ’; thus, once again, as at Nicaea, the harmony of Christen- 
dom was split for an iota. 

On Sunday there was a dramatic collapse: Mr. Harold 
Nicolson apologised at a public meeting, and explained that 
nobody had ever meant to prevent the British people from 
talking as much as they chose. They had only been asked to 
be careful what they said. It was not explained why they could 
not have been asked with more politeness. 

On Monday I rang up my agent and said: “ This thing is 
dead.” On the same day an evening newspaper, realising that 
the battle was over (perhaps the advertising contract had been 
cancelled?) came down heavily on the winning side. 

On Tuesday, in reply to a question, the Prime Minister 
buried the corpse of the vanquished beneath the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. Churchill, who is nothing if not generous, appeared to 
accept some measure of responsibility for the campaign. It did 
not, he said, look so attractive on paper as it had seemed in 
prospect. The House laughed, as well it might. Nobody said 
that if Mr. Churchill had put it on paper himself it would have 
looked very different. Mr. Churchill knows how to be more 
insolently offensive, if he chooses, than any man living, but he 
exercises his unique abilities in this direction against the enemy, 
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not against his own people. He never suggests to us that we 
are a bunch of fools and cowards who rced to be incessantly 
scolded into resolution. On the contrary, he blandly assumes 
that we are a wise and heroic nation, and, since men become 
what they believe -hemselves to be, we are happy to take his 
word for it, and are encouraged to pull our socks up and behave 
ourselves. But the campaign was not put on paper by Mr. 
Churchill, and, as he rightly says, it was not attractive. We 
did not like it at all. 


What is more, we apparently said so. How? I do not know. 
Did we make a public uproar? If so, its echoes did not reach 
me. I do not think we wrote many letters to the papers, or, 
if we did, they were not printed. Perhaps we did, and they 
were privately conveyed to the spot where they could do most 
good. Did we hold meetings of protest? I was not invited 
to one, and I get invitations to quite a number of things. But 
there was little time to hold meetings ; the campaign was over 
almost before it began. Did the judicature speak its mind? 
It is not unlikely. Did we badger our M.P.s? Possibly. Did 
they themselves, unprompted, divine our unspoken wrath? If 
so, they were fulfilling their functions as M.P.s should. Or 
was it the Prime Minister himself who, not finding the thing 
attractive on paper, informed his colleagues that he, too, “ did 
not like the feel of the house”? I do not know. The im- 
pressive thing is, precisely, that I, the common citizen, do not 
know how the battle was won. I only know that here was a 
thing which the people did not like, and that, mysteriously, 
with surprisingly little noise, the great, cumbersome machine of 
Government that conveys our wills and liberties went into 
action with the speed and force of an eighty-ton tank. The 
people were angry and the voice of their anger was heard in 
Parliament, breaking the cedar-trees of Malet Street and 
bringing the prisoners out of captivity. 

We ought to be very much encouraged. Not encouraged 
to spread rumour in defiance of authority, for now that authority 
has eaten humble pie there is no temptation to such a super- 
fluity of naughtiness. But we should be encouraged by this 
proof that the will of people and Parliament is still a living and 
a potent thing. 

And we have gained much. We have been shown a very 
faint glimpse of the thing that we are fighting against, and now 
that we have seen it, we know for certain that we hate it beyond 
all imagination. To distrust our fellows, to become spies upon 
them, to betray them to the law, to go in a continual dumb 
terror for fear they should spy upon us—that is the thing that 
Nazi government means, and it is a thing that we will not 
endure. We would rather, indeed, “see London laid in ruin 
and ashes.” We will endure restrictions upon our movements 
and upon our pleasures, we will tighten our belts, we will hand 
over our goods, and give our bodies to be burned, but this 
inner corruption of our liberties we will not tolerate, either 
from Germany or from anybody else. 


BRIT ANNIA” 


FINLAYSON 


“RULE 


By J. R. C. 


| might almost be said that too much is known about the 
origin of “ Rule Britannia.” Even imagination can weave 
no intriguing story out of the mass of uninteresting detail 
which confronts us. The writer of our National Anthem, pub- 
lished iwo years after “ Rule Britaania,” is quite unknown. It 
is unfortunate that the same veil of uncertainty does not 
surround the early history of “Rule Britannia.” It was 
written by the orders of Frederick, Prince of Wales, and was 
heard in public for the first time on Friday, August Ist, 1740, 
at Cliveden House, in Buckinghamshire. The performance was 
to celebrate the third birthday of the Princess Augusta and the 
anniversary of the Accession of the House of Hanover. Neither 
event can have given any pleasure to Frederick, who despised 
his daughter from birth and loathed his father with an intensity 
that only death ended. The half-witted prince on horseback 
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no more than he did to his contemporaries when they penned 
his epitaph: 
“And since ‘tis only Fred 
Who was alive and is dead 
rhere’s no more to be said.” 

His political favourites (who called themselves the Patriots 
but were better known as the Boys), led by the voiatile Boling- 
broke, insisted on the inclusion of a patriotic play at these 
Cliveden celebrations. The masque Alfred was commissioned, 
and it included six songs, of which the last was “ Rule 
Britannia... Thomas Arne wrote the music and James Thom- 
son, author of “The Seasons,” the words. It was a hurried 
production, and there was only time for one rehearsal, which 
was held at Drury Lane Theatre on Monday, July 28th. 
Thomas Lowe, favourite tenor at Marylebone and Vauxhall 
Gardens, sang “ Rule Britannia.” Arne, in his 30th year, was 
at the height of his powers. He specialised in the masque, 
which was a dramatic pageant of poetry, music and dancing 
against a background of natural scenery. In 1738 he set the 
most famous of all masques to music—Milton’s Comus. In 
1740, besides Alfred, Arne also wrote the music for Con- 
greve’s Judgment of Paris, and three songs from As You 
Like It. 

Arne’s music has never lost its freshness and appeal, but 
Thomson’s words have had a chequered history. In 1751, 
three years after Thomson’s death, David Mallet, who had 
assisted in writing some of Alfred, completely recast the 
masque. It was produced at Covent Garden in 1751 with 
Garrick as Alfred. “Rule Britannia” lost three verses (in- 
cluding the fine “ Thee haughty tyrants ne’er shall tame”) 
and three new ones, written by Bolingbroke, took their place. 

Thanks to Murdoch’s edition we have “ Rule Britannia” as 
it was originally written, but it seems that from the beginning 
political influence was at work. In a letter to his brother-in- 
law, which most of his biographers appear to have overlooked, 
Thomson says, “ The praises of the Ode in Honour of Great 
Britain are kind, but ill-deserved. Three of my stanzas have 
been dropped. 

The love of good which drives out strife 

Shall never in thy confines cease 

And thou shalt teach the tranquil life 

Till all the world shall ring with peace. 

The seeds of virtue will be sown 

In the unfetter’d minds of youth 

By those whose upright deeds have shown 

The ways of honesty and truth. 

All men in freedom will remain 

Unchecked by gloomy laws of state 

And only those inflicting pain 

Shall reap the bitter fruits of hate. 
Mr. Gray likes them well, and has hopes that they will be 
restored.” They never were restored, and Thomson never 
seems to have had them published. It is ironical that he should 
have fallen a victim to the political which he 
attacked so bitterly in his preface to Milton’s “ Areopagitica.” 


influences 


In certain quarters the criticism that “ Rule Britannia” ts 
too spirited in its sentiments is never wanting. This shows a 
complete misconception of Thomson’s political thought. 
Thomson had the soul of the poet and the insight of the states- 
man. This combination, while it did not always benefit his 
poetry, certainly never impaired his political judgement. He 
never failed to realise the vital importance of sea-power to 
these islands. An extensive tour of Europe taught him that 
Britain alone had the power and constitution for preserving 
freedom and liberty. Above all, he realised that before Britain 
could protect freedom she must first protect herself. “ Rule 
Britannia” has been abundantly justified by the course of two 
centuries. Its ideals, which have been far better expressed in 
those passages of rare poetic beauty with which the poems of 
“Liberty” and “ Britannia” are studded like stars, show 
Thomson to have been a clearer thinker than most men of his 
age. Johnson said that Thomson always thought as a man of 
genius. His patriotism was not for Britain alone but for all 
mankind. The man who wrote “ Liberty—more dear than life 
itself’ was a worthy author of the ode which will last as long 
as the language. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Cunning Countryman 


Two motorists who lost their bearings in seeking a small village 
made enquiry of an aged countryman. Regarding them with qa 
look of infinite cunning he asked “Be you furriners?” They 
assured him that they were Britons to the core; but he was not 
yet satisfied. “Be you spies?” he continued. They roundly 
assured him of their patriotism, upon which the old man explained 
his doubts. “We have to be very careful these days,” he said, 
“You see,” and he pointed in one direction, “ there’s an airio- 
drome a mile and a half out there ; and,” as he swung his arn, 
“a factory two miles over there, and we musn’t talk about they.” 
Then he gave them the road to the desired village. Country folk 
are often suspicious, but have difficulty in disbelieving a straight 
statement. 


Harvest 

England is loveliest on the eve of harvest; and was it ever 
lovelier than this year, thanks both to the season and the war? 
Harvest began in the third week of July ; and is different in some 
regards from any harvest in our farming annals. On the newly 
ploughed grass lands much seed was sown broadcast owing to 
the difficulty of using the drills, those singularly perfect machines 
which sow grain at just so many bushel to the acre in lines as 
straight as ruled foolscap. Some of the sowers, little used to 
this antique method, sowed a quite portentous amount of seed, 
and it has come up as close as a hayfield with straws about as 
thick as a grass stalk. Breadths of it are “laid”; are more 
horizontal than vertical. They are being reaped with difficulty 
but should nevertheless give heavy yields. Incidentally I heard 
a young woman (not a land girl) express some astonishment at 
the use of the word “ broadcast” in regard to corn. She thought 
it was a rather extravagant metaphor from the B.B.C.! 


A White Invasion 

Everyone must have noticed the exceptional number of white 
butterflies this summer. Those who fear for the ruin of their 
cabbages by the greedy progeny may gratefully remember that 
these are the only kind that do any harm to anyone. They 
are not numerous on the scale described some years ago by 
Miss Turner, who likened their migrating swarms in Norfolk to 
a dense snow-storm ; but they are as constant a spectacle in 
the garden as the annual flowers. They have a great gift otf 
survival ; but how they serve their race by mass-migration in 
autumn is still a query that has found no answer. Any informa- 
tion on the migration of any butterfly will be welcomed by 
Dr. Williams, of Rothamsted, Herts. In my garden the chief 
sufferer from caterpillar greed has been the groundsel. Every 
other plant has been gnawed to a skeleton by the yellow-banded 
grub that particularly affects this weed. 

It is odd that the morning after the above was written I read 
an account of the hordes of white butterflies that had landed on 
the South Coast. It was suggested that the lack of food in 
Northern France was the cause. It may be so; but the more 
usual line of migration is across the North Sea, not the Channel. 


Patriotic Plants 


Last week I pulled up the plants from a very unpatriotic bed of 
asters and sowed carrots in their stead. Hating to kill the 
fiowers, I thrust them into a serried group in a rough corner, and 
to my great astonishment they did not so much as wilt, so the 
flowers were saved and the vegetables, I trust, gained) There 
is still time to sow such vegetables, and one advantage of 
belated sowings is that the special grub enemies have long ago 
become moths. And how very comely an edging of carrots can 
look! The leaf is as lovely as any. So—in the wild carrot, now in 
full bloom—is the flower. 


Herbal Drugs 

The new value put upon English wild plants (especially the 
dandelion root, with an increase of nearly a thousand per cent.) has 
been recorded in this column, but some old local herbalists suil 
neglect money-value in favour of their own favourite medicines ; 
they still, for example, seek out the greater celandine (which is 
a poppy) as a certain cure for warts! In general English herbs 
are beginning to increase in popularity apart from the influence 
of war. W. BsacuH Tromas. 
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«The Devil’s Disciple.’’ At the Piccadilly Theatre 


Mr. SHaw’s self-styled melodrama has recently been seen at 
Buxton and elsewhere under the aegis of the Old Vic. Its appear- 
ance in London, in a different production, makes a welcome 
change from the farces which the managers—and also, one must 
admit, the audiences—seem to think the proper fare for war- 
time; and it was gratifying to find on the second night, which pro- 
verbially lacks glamour, that the public will turn out in equally 
enthusiastic force for a play of ideas (however well-worn) ex- 
pressed with clarity and wit (however familiar). 

There 1s, of course, a certain spice and aptness in the political 
background of The Devil’s Disciple, in these latter days, when 
poor Britannia has become so dependent on her once rebellious 
daughter. Still more to the point, and to the audience’s liking, is 
General Burgoyne’s attitude to politicians, Brass Hats and the 
War Office. In a situation reminiscent of Dunkirk he asks the 
thick-headed Major Swindon: “And will you wipe out our 
enemies in London, too? ”—“In London! ” says Swindon, eyes 
scaled like any Gamelin; “ what enemies? ”—“ Jobbery and snob- 
bery, incompetence and Red Tape,” replies Burgoyne, stealing 
the cross-heads from Cato’s next leading article and bringing the 
house down. 

This topicality may well have prompted the choice of The 
Devil’s Disciple for revival at the present time. But the London 
public, always glad to see Mr. Shaw, is in this case quite as much 
interested in the “ personal appearance ” (as the bills ridiculously 
call it) of an actor fresh from a series of cinematic triumphs: and 
as a vehicle for Mr. Robert Donat the character of Dick Dudgeon 
is a disappointing selection. One’s chief apprehension about a 
film actor on the stage is on the score of subtlety. But Dudgeon 
is a very unsubtle part, as usually produced (though it would be 
interesting to see what a dose of sensibility would do to it), and Mr. 
M‘iton Rosmer has kept to the usual reading. Mr. Donat gives 
indeed an agreeable performance; ruffling it among the neigh- 
bours, an engaging frankness with silly Judith, homespun philo- 
pher in court; but it is no more than any competent and attrac- 
tive actor could do with cne hand tied. His quality remains to 
be discovered, for the West End at least, by a part which will 
really extend him. 

Mr. Rosmer himself plays Burgoyne with accomplished suavity : 
lacking only the snuff-box to complete his resemblance to the 
silhouette of Edward Gibbon. He brings to an exquisite part the 
lightness with which he has managed to inspire the whole pro- 
duction—something of the dry sparkle of high comedy redeeming 
the touches of fustian in Mr. Shaw’s fabric. In this laudable 
interpretation he is admirably supported by Mr. Roger Livesey, 
who, always a most likeable actor, outdoes himself as the Minister 
and manages to make that dreary bore not only a human being 
but a quite engaging one. 

JOHN CARTER. 


THE CINEMA 


“ Men of the Lightship.” At the Gaumont, New Gallery, Tatler, etc. 


Men of the Lightship is a factual record of an incident in the 
war. In the light ot later events that incident (which took place 
in January) might seem to us small and unimportant, were it not 
for two facts; firstly, the fact that this was the first time in 
the history of warfare that lightships—so international was their 
significance and need—had been attacked, and secondly, the fact 
that the film presents the incident so dramatically and so fiercely 
that it becomes a symbol for the basic beastliness of Nazidom. 
The film re-enacts the bombing and machine-gunning of the 
East Dudgeon Lightship, and the subsequent death of its 
crew after days and nights in the ship’s boat on the bitter North 
Sea ; for, as they came to shore, a wave overwhelmed them, and 
exhaustion and cold prevented them from scrabbling up the 
bare beach to safety. 

The film therefore has only that shape which the actuality of 
the event can give it, and it is significant to note how rounded 
and coherent it is. There are in fact only three sequences. 
The first shows us the crew awaiting the monthly relief boat— 
playing jokes on the oldest inhabitant, chaffing the youngest on 
his forthcoming wedding, feeding the canary, and generally living 
their ordinary human little lives. The second sequence shows 
the bombing and machine-gunning. It is shot elaborately, sensa- 
tionally and viciously (“You dirty bastards” says one of the 
crew as the Dornier dives and the bullet holes spatter and splinter 
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across the deck). And the third shows the long-drawn agony of 
the open boat, the ice-wind, despair, determination, and death 
uncheated in the end. There are no actors ; lightshipmen play 
the parts of the East Dudgeon crew. The film is shot economically 
and without technical frills. Only one criticism may be made, 
and that is that the introduction of several passages of commentary 
—especially one at the end—is incongruous against the bare and 
impressive reality of the film. ‘There is no point which the 
visuals, the sound, and the dialogue cannot make, and the 
disembodied voice can only jar against the tragic re-enactions. 
Men of the Lightship is also noteworthy in that it was directed 
by David Macdonald, who made This Man is News and other 
feature films. He worked at the G.P.O. Film Unit, under 
Cavalcanti’s producership and with G.P.O, Film Unit staff. It 
is a good augury that such a collaboration has been so successful. 
In the future days of peace it will be interesting to revive both 
this film and Harry Watt’s magnificent North Sea. They both 
deal with perils at sea; but the one is a film of hate and war, of 
machinery and science hell-bent for destruction, and the other 
glorifies the right and just use of man-made marvels in the saving 
of life. Which, in those days to come, will appear the most 
moving? The answer must be sought from the children and the 
young men and women of tomorrow ; but it may well be guessed. 
In the meantime Men of the Lightship expresses, without equi- 
vocation, an immediate mood, and an immediate determination. 
Basi WRIGHT. 


ART 


Nineteenth-Century Water-Colours 


PyLONS straggle across the fields behind the Council houses in 
almost every English village. So much has changed in the 
country in a hundred years that it is always surprising to find 
that Girtin’s or Cotman’s remarks about it are still compre- 
hensib’e But it was light that they painted, like good painters 
before and since, and English light does not change. Several 
collections of nincteenth-century water-colours to be seen in 
London just a good record of the permanent 
English landscape. 

The outstanding thing at Walker’s (New Bond Street) is a 
large water-colour by Samuel Palmer, painted about 1850, and 
so standing between the early full-flushed romanticism of his 
Kentish drawings of elms, corn-stooks and hop-fields and his 
later worked-up romance of sad firs against full-blown sunsets. 
This is of a favourite subject of his—a huge, gnarled tree-trunk 
against a wooded valley, and it is a picture that, for a moment, 
makes all “broad” painting seem ridiculous, so complicated are 
its in-fillings, so clearly justified its careful order. Samuel 
Palmer and Gerard Manley Hopkins had a lot in common, and 
it happens chat the mood of this water-colour is exactly paralleled 
by Hopkins. “I looked into a lovely comb. . Soft maroon 
or rosy cocoa-dust-coloured handkerchiefs, sometimes delicately 
combed with rows of green, their hedges bending in flowing 
outlines and now misted a little by the beginning of twilight, 
ran down into it upon the shoulders of the hills; in the bottom 
crooked rows of rich, tall elms, foreshortened by position, wound 
through it: some cornfields were still being carried.” 

Agnews have a mall Cotman sunset with rocks, full of poetry, 
a Joseph Farington of Chelsea Bridge from Millbank in 1790, 
full of curious information, and some delicate grey drawings of 
castles by Francis Towne. A Girtin displays Stoke Poges church 
clotted with ivy, the stonework clean of mortar and the church- 
yard grass unscythed. There are contemporary works here, too, 
that show no lack of charm, or even of poetry. What most of 
them do lack, seen beside the works of a hundred years ago, is 
learning. 

At Colnaghi’s there are some delightful Rowlandsons, de 
Loutherbourgs and Varleys, and a View on the Deben by that 
often charming artist Thomas Churchyard, which shows him at 
his best finding simple shapes in a misty river scene. The 
Palser Gallery (King Street, St. James’s) have a collection of 
Cotman drawings from the Bulwer collection. They include a 
numbe: of romantic figure and “costume” pieces, in which, 
about 1838, he was playing a kind of charade to try and please a 
neglectful public. He can hardly have pleased himself. But 
there is here a view of Snowdon that shows how he could work 
up a large composition from old sketches and make it lively and 
sparkling. No wonder he was no sort of a success with 
academies JOHN PIPER. 
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THE EDITOR 


[In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. We are anxious not to 


reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. 


Writers are urged to study the art 


of compression.—Ed., ** The Spectator.’’] 


CRUELTY OR BLUNDERS ? 


Str,—The Spectator’s revelations in regard to the treatment of certain 
aliens make depressing reading, but it does not seem to occur to 
anybody to seek the cause of such administrative blunders, much less 
to suggest anything to remove it. 

I do not know, Sir, whether you will feel disposed to risk sharing a 
cell with me in Wormwood Scrubs by publishing this letter, but in 
case you accept my assurances that my personal habits are clean and 
that I do not snore at night, I venture to state that these things are 
only ,possible where there is a weak administrative personnel. It is 
notorious that the public services are full of square pegs in round holes 
in the shape of men in what one might term semi-key positions of the 
£500 to £1,000 a year category, who have neither the experience nor 
the ability to underteke the tasks imposed upon them. It is to this 
failure to appoint the right men in the right places that nearly all these 
shortcomings in the public services are due, and many practical, experi- 
enced business men who take small jobs in Government enterprises 
from patriotic motives are appalled at what they see. 

Now there are many thousands of men earning between {500 and 
£1,000 a year in private enterprises who are entirely unknown to the 
public, but who have a wide experience of just the kind of administra- 
tive work which is wanted by the State and who have acquired their 
positions, and, what is more important, held them, purely by their 
own intelligence, capacity and resourcefulness. Such men would be 
invaluable in the service of the State, where they would soon put an 
end to the present state of affairs. 

Most of them are to be found in the index of the Central Register, 
but unfortunately they are doomed to internment in that mausoleum 
for the duration of the war. Theoretically, a Government Department 
wanting men applies to the Central Register, who put forward men 
who they think would be suitable for the posts vacant. But prac- 
tically the Government appoint their own nominees by telling them to 
register in the Central Register and then asking the latter to please 
send them Mr. John Smith or Mr. Paul Jones. But there is yet 
another reason why capable men on the Central Register do not get 
employed, and that is because nobody in the Central Register knows 
anything whatever about the men on the books. I do not know any 
of these officials, but it is fairly safe to presume that they are not men 
with experience of the administration of successful commercial employ- 
ment agencies. In a live commercial agency no candidate for 
employment is put on the books without being personally inter- 
viewed and very closely cross-examined by a principal as to his 
experience and abilities, so that when they put forward a man for 
employment they have a very sound idea of their own that he is a 
suitable candidate. A commercial agency which put forward the wrong 
sort of man for their clients’ vacancies would very soon have to go out 
of business 

If the administrative services behind the fighting forces are to be 
made really 100 per cent. efficient go-ahead concerns, two things are 
necessary. Firstly, the Central Register must be handed over to men 
with a wide experience of successful business employment agencies 
with an intimation that they will be held personally responsible for 
any obvious misfit or nit-wit they put forward for a job. Secondly, 
the present position must be met by setting up a Department to deal 
with complaints against any Government Office, the said Department 
to be staffed with experienced business men with absolute authority 
to clean up any shortcomings disclosed by their investigations of com- 
plaints, whether as regards personnel or system, and with instructions 
to go about their work with complete ruthlessness. 

The above suggestions are no doubt revolutionary and lack precedent, 
but beyond all questioa they would produce badly needed and long 
overdue results.—Yours faithfully, C. H. Rosinson. 

2 Gledhow Gardens, S.W. 5. 


THE ALIENS SCANDAL 


Str,—I see with deep gratification that a review as influential as 
The Spectator has taken up the cause of genuine refugees who have 
recently been subjected to a treatment that must be described as 
unjustifiable. 

It may be of interest to you to learn that internment has also 
been decreed in the case of friendly aliens. Fifty-one Sudeten-German 
Social Democratic refugees, who had escaped from Belgium, were 
interned “by mistake” on their arrival in this country. Some of 
them were imprisoned and one member of the group was even de- 
ported. It is characteristic that these measures were taken in spite 
of the fact that the Home Office had already decided in principle on 
the grant of permits to enter Great Britain for the fifty-one persons 
concerned some time before the invasion of Belgium began. 

As all our attempts to obtain the release of these people, who are 
deprived of their liberty without the least legal justification, have 
failed, I can but hope that this appeal to the Press to take note of 
the scandalous incident may be successful.—Yours faithfully, 

WENZEL JAKSCH. 

16 Laurel Gardens, London, N.W. 1. 


S1r,—Surely the root cause of the cruel injustices inflicted on “ friendly 
aliens ” is that. iniquitous system whereby wholesale orders are issued 
by London to the remotest parts of England, Scotland and Wales, 
orders which permit no powers of discretion and no appeal to any 
local tribunal. While London is swamped by business and appeals, 
no doubt trying to do her best in an impossible task, the unavoidable 
delay in righting the wrongs of innocent and trusting men and women 
is turning the “friendly alien” into a perpetual enemy. The setting 
up of local tribunals and the giving of discriminatory powers to local 
authorities are the necessary and the first steps to hastening this slow 
process of righting wrong and avoiding grievous errors in future.— 
Yours faithfully, HILDA M. Burn. 
6 Murrayfield Road, Edinburgh. 


Sir,—In your issue of July 26th a letter appeared describing the 
hardships of refugees who have been interned in spite of their various 
medical complaints. 

It is widely recognised that the presence of refugees at large consti- 
tutes a potential menace, and it would indeed be surprising if Hitler 
has not planted his agents here in the convenient guise of harmless 
victims of Nazi persecution. If such people are allowed to do their 
work the cause of freedom may well be lost. The danger is real 
enough to be faced squarely. 

The Government having decided that internment is the safe course, 
surely refugees and others might be expected to co-operate in their 
own interests? Further, there is no reason why adequate medical 
treatment of the complaints mentioned should not be carried out in 
the internment camp or prison, if necessary under the supervision of 
refugee doctors.—Yours faithfully, ARNOLD JACKSON. 

21 Buckingham Court, Kensington Park Road, W. 11. 

[It is a question whether it was “the Government” or a particular 
Department that decided on wholesale internment. The Home Secre- 
tary himself has admitted that internment has been carried too far.— 
Ep., The Spectator.] 


THE LIBERALS AND RE-ARMAMENT 


S1r,—Mr. Barber states that only Mr. Winston Churchill “can claim 
to have warned the country to rearm.” Surely this does less than 
justice to Sir Archibald Sinclair and his Liberal followers, who for 
at least three years before the war constantly drew the attention of 
the House of Commons and the country to the unsatisfactory nature 
of our military preparations and to the need for a more vigorous 
handling of the problems of Supply. 

As early as 1936, in the Debate on the Address, the Liberal spokes- 
men argued that a Ministry of Supply was essential and should be 
set up forthwith. Again, in 1938 attention was called to the 
“serious delay in the execution of the programme of rearmament 
stated to be necessary by the Service Departments for national safety.” 
On that occasion Mr. Churchill, supporting the Liberal Amendment, 
said: 

“We are indebted to the Liberal Party for having brought the 
House of Commons squarely up to the fence. The House must jump 
that fence or swerve ignominously away from it and, in the result, as 
I believe, lose a race upon which the stakes not only compromise the 
safety of our country, but also affect great causes of world 
significance.” 

This is not the only occasion when Mr. Churchill went out of his 
way to call attention to the attitude of the Liberal Party. On 
April 3rd, 1939, he said: 

“TI must say 1 think this is a fine hour in the life of the Liberal 
Party, because, from the moment when they realised that rearmament 
was necessary, they have seemed to seek to bring forward together 
both the material and moral strength of this country, and I believe 
that at the moment they represent what is the heart and soul of the 
British nation.” 

As the smaller Opposition, the Liberals had comparatively few 
opportunities of choosing the subject for debate; they were allotted 
only four Supply days in 1936-7 and in 1937-8, and three in 1938-9. 
Nevertheless, during the years in question they constantly used their 
limited opportunities to call attention to the slow progress of our re- 
armament in general and of our aerial armament in particular.— 
Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY LE M. MANDER. 

House of Commons. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S CABINET 


Sir,—Mr. Churchill has no more convinced and faithful supporter than 
myself at the present time and for the duration of the war, but in 
view of the general agreement that a political truce is now imperative 
and should be strictly observed by all, I am sorry indeed that you 
have printed this week Mr. John Barber’s letter stating that only 
one man can claim to have warned the country to rearm, and that— 
Mr. Churchill. This statement revives the fiercest political contro- 
versy of the pre-wat days. Mr. Churchill warned the country to re- 
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arm because he was not able to bring forward any effective alternative 
foreign policy to that pursued by the National Government. This 
policy was steadily denounced by all the parties of the Left as leading 
jnevitably to war, and with it Mr. Churchill was in substantial agree- 
ment. He, almost alone among Conservatives, perceived that its 
continuance made war inevitable and rearmament a national duty. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s policy was one of opposition to Russia and to 
all progressive Governments in the interests of the class to which he 
belonged. It almost completely disregarded the interests of the 
country and the Empire as a whole, and placed the latter in deadly 
jeopardy. The Labour Party throughout the years put forward a 
policy of firmness toward aggression and mutual help between peace- 
ful nations, under which the present situation could never have 
arisen. But the time to discuss these matters is not now, and The 
Spectator does itself an injustice in allowing them to be raised. 

We have buried the hatchet for the duration. Let it remain buried 
until we have achieved this victory.—yYours truly, 

E, LILwaLt NIELD. 

The Brown House, Maresfield, Uckfield, Sussex. 

[In accordance with the last sentence of this letter, which will 
command wider agreement than some which precede it, this corre- 
spondence is now closed.—Ep., Spectator.] 


THE BEST BRAINS 


Sir,—One of the contributors to your issue of July 26th draws atten- 
tion to the necessity of enlisting the best brains in the service of the 
country. Another speaks of Mr. Winston Churchill’s “ second-class 
Cabinet.” I do not know how many of our present Cabinet Ministers 
were educated at Eton or Harrow, but I know that the proportion 
was very high in Mr. Chamberlain’s Cabinet. ‘Three explanations 
of this phenomenon occur to one’s mind. The first is that the boys 
who go to these schools are far above the average in brain power. The 
second is that the education provided at them is much better than 
that at other schools. The third explanation, which I mention only 
to reject, is that at this most critical time men are chosen to direct 
the affairs of Great Britain, not for their brains and character, but 
for their social position. W. B. HowE .t. 

South View, Shaldon, S. Devon. 

[There are only five Cabinet Ministers at present; one of them, the 
Prime Minister, was educated at Harrow, and one, Lord Halifax, at 
Eton. Mr. Chamberlain was at Rugby, Mr. Attheerat~Haileybury.— 
Ep., Spectator.] 


DOGMA OR DOCTRINE? 


Sir,—Professor Mozley’s contribution to this discussion is not very 
helpful. The issue before us is, shall we abandon “dogma” and 
teach only “doctrine” based on individual experience? So far a. I 
can understand him, the Professor says, in effect, “a plague on both ”— 
which does not get us very far. So far as he deals with my part in 
the correspondence, all he does is twice to insert an “‘ only” into my 
words and then attack me for what I neither believe nor said. This 
does not strike me as a method of controversy worthy of one holding 
four professorial chairs at once! 

For the rest—theology is still “ Regina Scientiarum,” and, let one 
who has tried to serve her for more than half a century say, a dear 
but a hard task-mistress at that! ‘To a Professor of Engineering I 
should not venture to lay down the law about, shall we say, the 
Theory of Cantilevers, or the probable effects of tidal action on 
submerged structures, nor would I dare to discuss the works of such 
writers as Diophantus, Legendre, or our own G. G. Stokes on the 
“Theory of Numbers” with a Professor of Mathematics. But a 
Professor of Physics, &c., &c., &c., may instruct me about, shall we 
say, The Case against Monophysitism, The Theory of Grace, or The 
Nature and Value of Apocalyptics, and he will settle for me off-hand 
the “Johannine Problem”! There is still something to be said for 
the proverb “Ne sutor ultra crepidam.”—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

All-Hallows-on-the-Wall, E.C.2. H. MARTYN SANDERS. 





Sirn—Dr. Edwyn Bevan has answered by anticipation Colonel 
Mozley’s letter in the last number of The Spectator by pointing out 
the necessity for every community or society to have certain rules or 
principles which its members must accept if they wish to remain 
as members. There is no outward necessity for them to accept those 
principles if they remain outside the society, nor are they compelled 
to join the society. But if they choose to remain without, can they 
complain of the rules which the society makes for its own members? 

The difficulty is that Colonel Mozley and those who think with 
him reject the clear New Testament teaching that there is one body 
with many members, one vine with many branches, all united with 
one another and with Our Lord; and while claiming the name of 
Christians claim also to be outside the body, a conception unknown 
to the New Testament. Colonel Mozley speaks indeed of “A fellow- 
ship which is pictured in the words and deeds of Jesus,” but not in 
all of them, only in those which each man chooses. 

Is this the faith which overcometh the world? 

I venture to think that most of us, laity no less than clergy, will 
re-echo St. John’s words, “ Who is he that overcometh the world, but 
he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God.” And on this dogma 
Christianity is built—Your obedient servant, R. U. Ports. 

St. Martin’s House, Canterbury. 
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BRITAIN, FRANCE AND CULTURE 


Str,—Surely the difference between French and English culture lies 
far less in the extent of their diffusion than in the nature of the 
beasts. English culture is essentially “dilettante” in character. An 
extraordinarily large proportion of it consists in being able to discuss 
the musical value of such word-combinations as “ Which She Sits.” 
Frenchmen are far more given to adopting definite and connected 
views of life, and then appending thereto such literary fancies as they 
may happen to have. Frenchmen have creeds, and creeds which 
demand action; Englishmen fiddle about with the difference, especially 
the etymological difference, between “ doctrine” and “dogma.” 

Although I am quite convinced that others can bring abundant 
testimony to this difference from elsewhere, one notices it very 
definitely in my own field, that of theology. The average English 
parson can talk to you very competently about literature, philosophy, 
horticulture and whatnot, but as for theology, he hasn’t even a clear 
idea of just what the subject is, and what is its place among the 
sciences as a whole. In France, however, even laymen—be they 
Catholic, Protestant or free thinking—know thoroughly well how to 
express themselves on theological subjects. At the World Conference 
of Christian Youth at Amsterdam last year the French delegates mostly 
discussed Karl Borth; while the English ones seldom got beyond your 
worthy contributor Dorothy L. Sayers. 

The same dilettantism in this field is reflected in the curricula of 
the theological colleges of the Chureh of England, many of which 
do not include systematic theology at all, the nearest they come to 
it being a semi-historical study of the Thirty-nine Articles. The 
actual books written convey exactly the same reflection. England 
has contributed excellent work to the outlying parts of theological 
learning—Biblical eritictsm, the philosophy of religion, aids to de- 
votion, and the like—but at the centre, where systematic theology 
ought to be, there is a blank. On the other hand, the greatest syste- 
matic theologian of Protestantism, John Calvin, was a Frenchman. 

This contention that English culture is frivolous while French 
is serious may not seem to square with the fact that Englishmen tend 
to be stodgy while Frenchmen tend to be gay; but such an objection 
can only be raised by people who have not yet learned that frivolity 
is the stodgiest thing in the world. It takes a well-organised mind 
to be really witty.—Yours, &c., ARTHUR N. Prior. 

C/o New Zealand House, 415 The Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


Sir,—Speaking (for once) on behalf of the British Army, I say ditto 
to Daniel George. If I am permitted to say more, I will add that 
although I have never been a patient in a field hospital, I have been 
a soldier long enough, and am sufficiently acquainted with my opposite 
number in France, to feel confident that a discussion on literature (or, 
for that matter, on music, painting or philosophy) is far more likely 
to occur among wounded “Tommies” (stupid word) than among 
poilus (not so stupid). Moreover, I should say that even my un- 
wounded countrymen know more about French literature than French- 
men know about English. Byron and Wilde are apparently the only 
authors from this side of la Manche that they’ve heard of, while our. 
range extends at least from Villon to Simenon. 

See a Frenchman in train or restaurant: what is he reading, if he is 
reading at all? Almost invariably a wretchedly printed newspaper 
with the never-absent femme coupée en morceaux, coups de revolver, 
affaires de moeurs, and a feuilleton full of beaux seins and young men 
who éclatent en sanglots. If by any chance he is reading a book, it is of 
the kind known as gai. From what the French call gai, heaven defend 
us. Quelle naiveté! 

Never mind, they’re charming, the French ; their soldiers are excel- 
lent, so are their cooking and their wine and their literature—some of 
it. But, taking them by and large, to say that their culture (mean what 
you will by the word) is wider and deeper than ours is to promote the 
growth of a popular fallacy. Oddly enough, this one is usually 
cherished by people who have been told, and believe, that Scottish 
educational methods are superior to ours, and that Germans are 
stolid.—Yours faithfully, “ SIGNALMAN,” 

Royal Corps of Signals. 

P.S.—Perhaps it would impress Mr. Nevinson (who should know 
better) to learn that two privates of the Buffs have even been overheard 
discussing articles in The Spectator by “ Strategicus,” while it was only 
last week that I heard an A.T.S. volunteer, who should have been 
working, talking about Verlaine to a Signalman who was. 


S1r,—When I worked at a French convalescent hospital in 1915, the 
French army surgeon lamented to me the fact that there were so 
many in the French army who could not read or write. He said 
that the authorities had been disagreeably surprised to find what a 
large number of peasants had managed to evade the compulsory 
education laws and had kept their boys and girls at home to work 
on their farms. 

The patients with whom I had to do read, so far as I 1emember, 
little more than the local newspaper. Certainly they never held dis- 
cussions on literary questions. 

On the contrary, when working in the Y.M.C.A., where one of my 
jobs was to give out books, I was sometimes asked for a better class 
of book than that library supplied. Thus at Suez I was asked for 
books on Egyptology. I was asked for more poetry than I could 
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supply, and my Masefield was borrowed when I was 
Le Havre. 

The armies of France and Great Britain consisted of almost the 
whole of the young men of both countries. Therefore men of all 
degrees of culture were to be found among them.—Yours &c., 

M. E. DurHaM. 


AN ANSWER TO HITLER 
§1,—Surely every Briton at home or oversea who listened to, or read, 
Lord Halifax’s speech a few days ago must have felt a thrill of pleasure 
and of pride at his noble words. Neverthe!ess, one wonders whether 
the right and proper answer has been given to the so-callea Hitler 
peace move. 

I feel that Great Britain ought to answer somewhat as follows: 

“Britain is as anxious as Hitler is to end the war. Britain is 
as eager for a new order in Europe as Hitler can be, and certainly 
has no desire to prolong the bloodshed and the horrors of this 
war. Britain would even be prepared to discuss with the other 
peoples of Europe the formation of a United States of Europe 
comprising all the present European countries, with a Federal 
Government responsible for administration of Customs, of mili- 
tary, naval and air force establishments and of all colonial 
possessions, and with State Governments autonomous within limits 
in all other matters. 

“Britain would enter into negotiations to this end only on 
condition that the boundaries of the proposed States revert to 
the pre-war international boundaries, with the understanding 
that adjustments may be made in these boundaries as a result of 
the negotiation.” 

A military victory is not the only kind of victory. Everyone, both 
in Britain and Germany, knows that we are prepared to fight on, but 
we should lose no opportunity which may present itself of discovering 
whether our war-aims or peace-aims are attainable by other means 
than by fighting on.—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Joun Hino, late Bishop in Fu-Kien, China. 

Fremont, West Derby, Liverpool. 


SENIORITY IN THE ARMY 

Smr,—In August and September last numbers of men between the 
ages of 28 and 38, many through the Officers’ Emergency Reserve, 
were gazetted to commissions in the army. Many of those who had 
been “accepted as officers” in Territorial Battalions were promised 
“seniority according to age.” But from September 3rd these 
have had to remain junior in rank to mén from § to I§ years junior 
to them in age. Many men of the age groun I refer to, who have con- 
tinued as Second Lieutenants during the past eleven months, held im- 
portant positions in civil life, with assured careers, and remuneration 
at the time, or in prospect, greater than anything regular army officers 
could ever expect to attain—soldiering. Many of them are men of 
wisdom and experience in world affairs, with proved executive and 
administrative capacity, fully equal in these particular qualities to 
“ professional” army men of the same age maturity. 

Apart from the obvious difficulties of having to accept judgement 
on all matters of “ administration,” not necessarily always of “ military 
aspect,” these fully matured men of the 28 to 38 category have to 
take orders from, and have to tune themselves down to the 
outlook and companionship of men who left Sandhurst or their schools 
1§ or 20 years after those of the “28 to 38” group had already 
established and proved themselves in important careers as men of the 
world 

There is some little time, we may now hope, for re-alignment and 
investigation of the anomalies which must arise out of the present 
mixture of men in this considerable range of ages, all holding the 
game rank. Seniority by “gazette” surely cannot continue to be the 
only yardstick. 

Whether in battalion, brigade, or division where a large number 
of men are perforce holding key appointments because they are 
Sandhurst or Woolwich men, it would surely be possible and of the 
greatest value to leaven up all the units concerned by special selection 
of older men for company commands, and a variety of staff and ad- 
ministrative appointments. A company commander of 35, with ad- 
ministrative and executive eaperience in civil life—other things being 
equal, and surely eleven months in the Army today assures some 
military competence—would carry even greater confidence with the 
other ranks than, as happens at present, company commanders, 
adjutants and staff captains of 23 to 25 years of age. A cognate prob- 
lem is that there is a rapidly accumulating number of men under 23 
of the best possible and the right material ready and qualified for 
commissions. 
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THE COMMUNAL MEAL 


Sir,—I should like to endorse the importance of the experiments 
mentioned by Kenneth Lindsay, M.P., in his article of July 26th, 
viz., the establishment of canteens and cookhouses for families in 
connection with blocks of flats or housing estates. 

It is sometimes overlooked that the feeding of school children takes 
no account of the special damage to child life by inadequate feeding 
The Committee on Nutrition of 
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nursing mothers, infants and young children must be considered 
from a nutritional standpoint as the most vulnerable portion of the 
population, in the sense that damage inflicted in childhood—ante- and 
post-natal—by bad food cannot be subsequently repaired. Canteens 
near the family dwelling would tend to avoid this. Such canteens 
need to have a head skilled in efficient dietary and in catering, in 
addition to a good cook and—if that important element, freshness in 
food, is to be attained—such canteens should be in direct co-operation 
with agricultural units for their supplies. 

Canteens adjoining munition factories will make possible the 
practical use of the experimental work on diet and industrial efficiency 
carried out in Yale University (Diet and Physical Efficiency, Haggard 
and Greenberg), in which it is shown that periodical diminution of 
muscular efficiency which appears at the end of a few hours’ work 
can be abolished by the time and frequency of meals without any 
increase in the total quantity of food consumed daily. Production 
in industry follows the same course, i.e., production of output varies 
as muscular efficiency, concentration of blood sugar and respiratory 
quotient. This corresponds with the experience of some far-secing 
heads of factories, viz., that a brief respite from work at given intervais 
tends to increase rather than to lower the output. 

Cookham Dean. FLORENCE E. BARRETT. 


THE SURRENDER OF FRANCE 


Str,—Some extracts from a letter received from a French friend who 
has taken refuge in the South of France may perhaps interest your 
readers. The letter is dated June 29th. My correspondent had two 
sons in the French Army. The fate of one of them is unknown. He 
himself holds anti-democratic views. Yet this is what he says: 
“Poor France, who will set her on her feet again? Certainly 
not the pitiable men who have lost her. The ruling classes alone 
are responsible. . . . We are not among those who approve the 
armistice. We should have continued the fight to our last penny, 
our last man, and should have remained united to Great Britain 
in spite of all the errors they have committed We ‘oo have 
made many mistakes. We should have removed our planes, our 
ships and as many men and as much material as possible to 
Africa, and only after that could we have capitulated in France, 
We surrendered and tied ourselves hand and foot. Shameful! 
Even worse, we have broken our word to our Allies.” 

As my correspondent has evidently no access to any outside infor- 
mation and has only heard the garbled and mendacious statements 
issued by the Bordeaux-Vichy Government, the views expressed seem 
to me to have particular value and, it can be as-umed, are 
many others, even among those whom outside information 
reach at present. 

I enclose my card but for obvious reasons must withhold my name.— 
Yours faithfully, A FRENCHMAN IN LONDON. 


LIQUOR IN WAR-TIME 


Sir,—It is true, as Mr. R. C. Chance states in your last issue, that 
the British people will respond to any reasonable war-time restrictions, 
but they would resent the setting up of a Liquor Control Board, as 
Mr. Chance advocates, as an implication that excessive drinking was 
hampering the prosecution of the war, and that some of the follies 
of the last war were being repeated. 

A!l the measures which Mr. Chance enumerates are now in opera- 
tion except the No-Treating Order, which caused more irritation, con- 
tempt and law evasion than any decree made in the last war, and 
no rational political party would support its re-imposition. Spirits and 
beer are rationed by excessive prices beyond the means of thousands 
of people, and excessive restriction, at a period when drunkenness is 
further declining, would, as in the last war, lead to serious industrial 
unrest. There are few chinks in the present licensing law in its 
defence against such drunkenness as occurred in the last war, and 
the indomitable purpose and calm resolution of our people will make 
a more valuable contribution to speedy victory than any measures 
which would regiment them as irresponsible and dissolute. 

Pendower, Trelawney Road, Bristol. W. H. Worsnop. 


FERTILIZER FALLACIES 


Sir,—In Viscount Samuel’s review of the new Penguin “ Science in 
War,” he says: “The scope for the increase of home production by 
scientific methods is immense. Note, for example, the single fact: 
the consumption of nitrogenous fertilizers (in pounds of nitrogen) per 
acre of arable land is 60.4 in Holland, 46.6 in Belgium, 22.6 in 
Germany, and 8.8 in Great Britain and Ireland.” 

If the fertilizers on which these statistics are based are chemical 
fertilizers, the statement appears to have two fallacies in it. It implies 
that to use more of such fertilizers necessarily means more production 
of food, and that the application of science to agriculture and the use 
of more chemical fertilizers necessarily go together. If the statistics 
include the nitrogen supplied in farm manure, or muck, it is difficult 
to see how any exact figures could be obtained. The fact is, I suppose, 
that every acre has its own nitrogen requirement, and it is worse to give 
too much than to give too littl. There is nothing in the figures 
given to say which country is following the wisest course.—Yours 
faithfully, H. W. HecksTALt-SMITH. 

Hengwm Hill, Knighton, Radnorshire. 
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considerable claim to be re- 
garded as the leading contem- 
porary exponent of the English 
short story.” TIME & TIDE 7s. 6d. 
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Book Society Choice 


THE POOL OF 
VISHNU 
L. H. MYERS 
author of 
The Root and the Flower 
Book Society Choice 
ivably turn out to 
great English novel 


produced by the 
C. DAY LEWIS 


‘It may con 
be the one 
that was 
“thirties.” 
‘It is a sequel to The Root and the 
Flower, a philosophic romance 
with a very poetical Indian 
background. I am warmly in 
sympathy with Mr. Myers’s 
beautiful art.” 

SIR HUGH WALPOLE 


‘It is lit by a perception anda 
wisdom that never blur; it is 
alight with compassion, strength 
and hope : the work of a master.’ 

The OBSERVER 9s. 6d. 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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THOMAS WOOD 


author of Cobbers and True Thomas 


‘Dr. Thomas Wood, most delightful of 
travelling companions, has written a 
book to introduce us to the Anzacs. 
It is instilled with a capacity for con- 
veying a vivid impression with economy 
of phrase, with wisdom and courage, 
and with cheerfulness. He takes us 
across Canada, he sums up the Germans, 
all in great confident strides. 


The profits from the sale of this book 
are to go to the Australian Red Cross, 
and we commend it both for that 
reason and because it is most inspiring 
to read.’ The TABLET 


5s. net 
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HITLER AND I vy orro strasser 


THIRTY 


‘Douglas Reed’s Nemesis? introduced Otto Strasser to the British 
public and awoke a keen desire to learn more of this indomitable 
idealist who since 1930 has through his “Black Front” striven 
to rescue true German socialism from the desecrating blood- 
stained hands of Hitler and his gang. Few readers will lay down 
Strasser’s two books, Hitler and I and Germany To-morrow, 
without a fervent “more power to Strasser and his heroes of the 
Black Front”.’ TIME AND TIDB 


OTTO STRASSER 


‘Of all those who fled from Hitler Germany, Otto Strasser is by 
far the best qualified to interpret the mind of the Fuhrer and 
the policy of National Socialism. . . The stage was set for the 
battle of Strasserism versus Hitlerism. Otto Strasser describes 
the struggle with immense gusto. He is able to add a number of 
important details to the private history of Hitler—in particular 
of his sexual life. For years he has been a fugitive from the 
Gestapo and his firstrate experience of it is worth all the recent 
disclosures put together.’ The NEW STATESMAN 


GERMANY TOMORROW 


by OTTO STRASSER each 8s. 6d. 


BEDFORD SQUARE + 


LONDON 
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Books of the Day 


Roger Fry 
Roger Fry: A Biography. By Virginia Woolf. 
12s. 6d.) 

IN the circle to which Roger Fry belonged there were many bril- 
liant people, and more than one of them would have been capable 
of writing his life. But Mrs. Woolf, as Fry himself seems to have 
realised in a prescient moment, was his only perfect biographer, 
and this book is in every respect what he would have wished it to 
be: honest, sympathetic, understanding and—prevailing against the 
bias of a long and intimate friendship—objective in its design and 
workmanship. Some of Mrs. Woolf’s readers, accustomed to the 
very personal quality of her imaginative writing, will perhaps be 
surprised at the cool and level stretch of this narrative ; and if 
they have found her critical essays sometimes too oblique and coy, 
they will be pleased with a new firmness and directness. The 
material of a scholar’s life is bound to be refractory: no action, no 
open glory, no plaudits. To make for continuity, for “ inscape,” 
for the necessary tension, the biographer must pick up the golden 
thread oi the spirit, and follow it through the mind’s dark corri- 
dors. That is exactly where Mrs. Woolf excels: her intuitive 
perception of values—human values, aesthetic values, moral—and 
her interest in what is called the drama of life enable her to con- 
vert the débris of memories, anecdotes, letters and records into 
the organic shape of a work of art. 

The limitations are those of an inside point of view. Mrs. 
Woolf belongs to the same set or coterie to which Roger Fry him- 
self belonged. The public has given it a local habitation in 
Bloomsbury, but it was nourished at Cambridge and in reality it 
had an altogether wider ambience: it was (and is) a fairly common 
attitude to life. It was (the past tense is now inevitable) a cul- 
tured attitude; but its exponents would probably prefer the word 
“ civilised.” It was an élite—of birth no less than of education; 
its leading members were the sons and daughters of eminent 
Victorians, and they had passed through one or other of our public 
schools. Cambridge gave them a scientific and inquiring temper. 
Historians, economists and philosophers belonged to this élite no 
less than writers and painters, and for that reason it could never 
be loosely identified with Bohemianism. But no less certainly it 
could never be identified with a true sense of reality. It turned 
with a shudder from the threatening advance of what it would 
call “the herd.” ‘Though it despised the moral pretensions and 
social prestige of the parent generation and hated the prevalent 
commercialism, it did not attempt to reconcile its own traditions 
of good taste and refinement with the necessary economic founda- 
tions of a new order of society. This was very obvious in Roger 
Fry’s case: faced with the machine, mass-production and universal 
education, he could only retreat into the private world of his own 
sensibility. He did, more and more as time went on, attempt to 
find a universal philosophical justification for this private world, 
and he had at his command an ingenious mind and a patient ex- 
perience of his subject. But all this effort did not bring *him into 
any very vital sympathetic relationship to his own age. 

This came out very clearly in his only public venture—the 
Omega Workshops. This experiment was very nearly a success— 
a success, that is to say, with the small and snobbish public that 
can afford to buy individualistic art in a machine age. That it 
could not be more than this was evident in its early days to four 
of the most original artists whose services Fry had enlisted; they 
revolted with perhaps unnecessary violence, but one passage in 
their manifesto expressed a truth which is still not obvious to 
anyone within the charmed circle: 

The Idol is still Prettiness, with its mid-Victorian languish of the 
neck, and its skin of “ greenery-yallery,” despite the Post-What-Not 
fashionableness of its draperies. ‘This family party of strayed and 
dissenting Aesthetes, however, were compelled to call in as much 
modern talent as they could find, to do the rough and masculine work 
without which they knew their efforts would not rise above the level 
of a pleasant tea-party, or command more attention. 

This brings us to the real problem of Roger Fry’s life—a certain 
ambiguity which was due to his championship of Post-Impres- 
sionism. His sincerity has more than once been questioned, but 
usually by forthright reactionaries like Dr. MacColl, who could 
not understand why a man who knew so much about art could 
support such an abrupt break with tradition. Fry was quite 
capable of looking after himself in that quarter, but he was hurt 
and bewildered when the young men whom he had patronised 
turned against him. It would be absurd to suggest that Fry did 
not really appreciate artists like Cézanne, Matisse and Picasso ; he 
had an inborn aesthetic sensibility which could not play him false. 
But he had been converted rather late in life—he was over forty 
when he first began to appreciate the significance of Cézanne— 
and much as his mind might react to the art of Matisse and 
Picasso, he was never able to follow them in his own painting. He 
might try to penetrate the secret of Cézanne, not only by analys- 
ing him as he did in his most brilliant essay in art criticism, but 
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also by trying to repeat the old wizard’s performance on canvas; 
but it would never have occurred to him to jump forward, in 
front, not only of Cézanne, but even of Matisse and Picasso, 
Painters with much less talent have ventured more: but Fry 
deepest instinct was not adventurous—his point of view being 
that “art as created by the artist is in violent revolt against the 
instinctive life, since it is an expression of the reflective and fully 
conscious life,” a point of view which is the antithcsis of that ex. 
pressed by Matisse and Picasso and the artists who have come 
after them. 

The explanation of this ambiguity probably lies in the tradi- 
tions against which Roger Fry vainly revolted. The “snailhom 
sensibility ” which manifested itself while he was still an under. 
graduate studying science was something that could not be denied: 
it made him give up a scientific career; it made him disappoint 
his eminent Quaker parents; it landed him in all sorts of financial 
and social difficulties; it gave him immense joy and stimulated 
him to endless intellectual research; but it could not prevail 
against the Inheritance—against the preitiness and the protective- 
ness of the Ivory Tower, against the benevolence of the Liberal 
outlook, against the intellect’s pretensions to the final word. 

HERBERT READ. 


Wavell on Allenby 


Allenby : A Study in Greatness. 
(Harrap. 18s.) 

HERE is a piece of work well done, and apt reading for the 
times. General Wavell is at once the pupil and successor of his 
great Palestine commander, and is qualified also by sobriety, 
detachment of view and a gift of clear, concise writing. His 
book is printed as he writes: fine large type and no trimmings, 
save an ingenious system of illustration whereby the Allenby 
homes in East Anglia, and the Zulu campaign in South Africa 
are pictorially as well as cartographically represented on the 
map. Only once is he inaccurate, and then in the elusive 
medium of the Arabic language. “ Allenby’s name _ translated 
into Arabic could be read as ‘ Allah en nebi’ (‘the prophet of 
the Lord’).” Not by an Arab; to whom it would mean (if it 
meant anything) blasphemy, “God the prophet.” 

Biographers of great soldiers labour under a difficulty from 
which civil biographers are relatively immune. The statesman 
moves in a world of speeches, elections, controversies, triumphs 
and defeats which, though sublimated by distinction, is yet the 
world of the general reader; who can also cope in varying 
degrees of familiarity with the achievements of administrators, 
the anecdoted memoirs of diplomacy, and the struggles of authors, 
artists and actors. In all of these the hero occupies, on almost 
every page, the forefront and middle distance of the scene. 
But a great soldier lives, moves and has his being in campaigns, 
often described (without much mention of him) in technical 
language and all too seldom relieved by battle action intelligible 
to the uninstructed layman. The frame is thus apt to dwarf the 
picture and to present not so much the warrior, as the war. Only 
one military historian has stood the test of time, to be read, re- 
read and read again: the detailed, the minutely-personal Homer. 

Three factors have combined to save this Life from any such 
criticism: the skill of the very competent biographer; the cres- 
cendo of interest, culminating in one of the most brilliantly con- 
ceived victories in history, and, last and most, the rugged splen- 
dour of Allenby’s character It seemed not for nething that he 
had been born on St. George’s Day. His fearlessness, his 
straightness and horror of shifty ways—‘“ Look out for that 
fellow,” he warned the reviewer, of a Palestine Prelate: “ he’s as 
crooked as a ram’s horn ”—were the expected attributes of the 
armed Paladin. To these were added his inexhaustible zeal and 
thoroughness in the King’s service. His passionate love and 
observation of nature could be deterred by no crisis: “ When 
almost every moment was taken up by interviews and reconnais- 
sances, Allenby took his usual interest in the plants, animals, 
birds, and people of a new land. His Ietters to Lady Allenby, 
written from a train lying in a siding at the railhead, contain 
observations such as the following: ‘ Of birds, there are larks, 
wheatears, shrikes, bee-eaters, hawks, vultures. Flamingoes fre- 
quent the mouths of the wadis. There is a merry bird, the rufous 
warbler, who haunts the locality. He is pert and friendly. Looks 
like a big nightingale, has the manners of a robin, and flirts his 


By General Sir Archibald Wavell, 


tail like a redstart. I saw one today attack a locust nearly as 
big as himself. There are also jackals, jerboas, lizards and scarab 
SE ecaa” 


Yet he read, most scholarly, the printed page as well as 
“nature’s infinite book of secrecy,” and remembered accurately 
all he read. He was “a purist, sometimes almost a pedant, in 
the use of the English language. His style, both official and 
colloquial, was simple and severe; good, plain, homespun 
English, purged of all superfluous adjectives or adverbs, all neolo- 
gisms, colloquialisms, or idiosyncrasies.” Split infinitives he 
would not endure, nor such easy small change as “the former” 
and “ the latter.” 
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these people forgot the war— 
reading Michael Sadleir’s novel 


FANNY BY 
GASLIGHT 









































nc  — 
a physician: 
“T can only thank you for ‘ Fanny.’ For a week or so she was my one refuge 
from bad news and private troubles.” 
an ex-Ambassador: 
‘IT would like to tell you how much I enjoyed reading Fanny by Gaslight 
and what a welcome escape it was from the nightmare which hangs over us.” 
a West End bookseller: 
“ T have immensely enjoyed this absorbing, delightful and highly shocking book.” 
a South Coast bookseller: 
‘I finished it about one a.m. after nearly all day with it... . As for Fanny, 
sweet soul, and the rest of your gallery, I walked and talked with them and 
trod the pavements of Regent's Park, Islington, and Haymarket with them.” 
the Manager of a Book Department: 
“In these days of difficult bookselling it is most refreshing to have by us 
a book which can be introduced with confidence and sold with the least 
amount of trouble.” 
a bookseller’s assistant: 
“ Never before has a character been portrayed more vividly than Fanny. I 
am going to continue recommending this truly magnificent novel to customers 
as one of the best I have ever read.” 
a novelist: 
“Blitzkriegs are bad for one’s reading, but I’ve passed two carefree evenings 
thanks to Fanny. It is a wonderful story.” 
a woman scholar: 
“Fanny, read by candlelight, is even lovelier than by gaslight. It’s a story. 
For decades one has read intelligently, politely, subtly—but not greedily. 
Reading Fanny, I had the queer excitement one feels after a long spell of 
cinema, coming into a small shabby theatre and seeing the curtain rise on 
flesh and blood.” 
e > 
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General Wavell’s is no retouched “camera study” or “ studio 
portrait.” He records Allenby’s comparative silence and ineffec- 
tiveness at the periodical conferences of Army commanders: 
where, like Kitchener in the Cabinet, he “did not make the im- 
pression that his abilities warranted,” and does not spare the 
explosive vioience of temper “soon over, but it usually left the 
victim visibly shaken and unnerved.” He resembled Kitchener 
again in his utter detestation of war: in his letters home from 
South Africa he “does not conceal his opinion of the stupidity 
of war” . “ war was to him a tedious, distasteful business, 
which interfered with enjoyment of the quiet and beautiful fruits 
of the earth.” Truly the War Lord has no place in the picture 
of England. 


General Waveil “ gives reasons,” which many will be disposed 
to accept, “for him to be regarded as the best British General of 
the Great War.” He will assuredly live as the last great cavalry 
general. More than that, Allenby “had qualities of courage, 
loyalty, directness of thought and purpose, knowledge of his 
profession and common sense in the application of his know- 
ledge, that would have made him a great soldier in any age and 
under any conditions.” Those who served him will remember 
him above all as Greatheart. RONALD STORRS. 


English Domestic Architecture 


The Story of the English House. Batsford 


10s. 6d. 


By Hugh Braun 


In the preface to his present work the author states that he is 
“all too conscious of the gaps which mar his narrative,” but 
“begs, nevertheless, that he may be forgiven them.” In a book 
of one hundred and twelve pages in which the domestic archi- 
tecture of the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth centuries is 
dismissed in twenty-three, and which mentions Inigo Jones and 
Wren only twice, neither illustrating nor examining a single 
example of either master’s work, there is obviously much to 
forgive. Nevertheless, the book has a certain rarity value as 
illustrating a point of view the survival of which in the fourth 
decade of the twentieth century one might otherwise find hard 
to credit. Mr. Braun may properly be regarded as a last, lonely 
architectural bison, the sole survivor of the once vast Ruskinian 
hordes which roamed the length and breadth of the land, from 
the Cotswolds to South Kensington, in the distant days of the last 
Iron Age 


Today that intense hatred of the eighteenth century and all 
its works which animated Ruskin and so many of his followers 
appears to us as one of the less easily comprehensible phobias 
of the Victorian era, and to meet with it in a modern-day book 
on architecture gives one the same eerie feeling of unreality that 
would be aroused were one te encounter fierce opposition to the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill in a current treatise on morals. But 
there is no mistaking Mr. Braun’s sentiments. “ Symmetry, that 
stern destroyer of all the romance of medieval rationalism,” he 
firmly labels as “an insidious blight ” which “crept into all the 
building life of this country.” This uncompromising rejection 
of the underlying principles of classical architecture extends also 
to the details. Cornice is always printed between the inverted 
commas of smug irony, and the abandonment of the casement 
window (that abomination of draughty desolation which has 
recently enjoyed, doubtless to the considerable satisfaction of 
Mr. Braun, a regrettable come-back) in favour of the sash is 
treated as one of the major disasters in the history of English 
architecture. The distaste for the former attained such 
dimensions, the author, uncomprehending and amazed, informs 
us, that “towards the end of the last century it was considered 
so barbarous a feature that even labourers grumbled when given 
cottages without sash windows.” Seldom has the sturdy common 
sense of the lower orders been more abundantly justified. 
Occasionally, however, prejudice outruns knowledge. In one 
passage in which he compares the speculative builder of today 
with his predecessors of the eighteenth century, needless to say 
much to the latter’s disadvantage, he signals out as a striking proof 
of eighteenth-century snobbery and incompetence the fact that no 
care was taken t see that the best rooms did not face north 
Surely Mr. Braun is aware that the modern passion for sunlight 
is a phenomenon of very recent growth, and one which few, even 
had they wished, could have afforded to indulge in a period when 
wallpapers and stuffs were both expensive and sadly transient in 
colour. 


However, for devotees of “the romance of medieval 
rationalism ” the present volume will provide a veritable feast 


of good things. The author 1s not only highly knowledgeable 


about every aspect of the manorial hall and the Tudor farmhouse, 
but is possessed of a fine imaginative gift for clothing and peopling 
these mansions of his desire with a wealth of picturesque detail 
plays through 
forming a 


‘ 


“seas of painted glass,” walls 
rich background for 


Sunlight invariably 
are inevitably “ arras-covered,” 
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“ 


“cavalcades of pageantry,” while yeoman are always 

and happy to have a “stout roof over their heads.” 
Those who have not acquired a taste for Wardour Stree 
medievalism will still find much in this book to interest them 
When Mr. Braun is discussing the actual methods of construction 
employed by early builders he is invariably interesting, and his 
final chapter, wherein the whole of modern domestic architectur 
from Nash to Mendelsohn is wittily dealt with in half-a-dozep 
pages (in which incidentally neither William Morris nor Philip 
Webb is even mentioned) represents a tour de force that cay 
have few parallels in the whole corpus of architectural criticism, 
OSBERT LANCASTER, 
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Verdi and Weber 


Weber. 





Verdi. By Dyneley Hussey. By William Saunders. (Dent 


5s. 6d. each.) 






THE new series of “ Master Musicians,” edited by Mr. Eric Blom, 
set a high example with Alfred Einstein’s Gluck, and J. A 
Westrup’s Purcell. Mr. Hussey’s Verdi is not so learned a 
piece of research as either of these, but it is an admirable addition 
to the series. There have been many books about Verdi written 
during the last few years, and there is little new to be discovered 
about him ; but Mr. Hussey has at any rate had the advantage 
of Luzio’s Carteggi Verdiani, published in 1935, from which he 
has extracted biographical details of considerable interest. The 
chief merit of this study of Verdi lies in the remarkably attractive 
way in which the author, by a judicious process of selection, pre- 
sents familiar material seen from an individual angle as regards 
the development of Verdi’s personality. He has also made an 
extremely careful study of the more important operas, and his 
musical analyses are often most illuminating, for he knows not 
only the music, but also both the librettos and their sources, 
historical as well as literary. Thus for Don Carlos he gives us 
first the historical facts, then a synopsis of Schiller’s play, and 
finally an analysis of both the original French libretto and the 
Italian revision of it. The result is that Mr. Hussey’s book is 
a really important contribution to the dramaturgy of opera in 
general, from both the literary and the musical points of view 
Weber, on the other hand, has for many years stood in sad 
a competent biographer, and it must be said that Mr: 
most magnificent chances 








need of 
Saunders has simply thrown away the 
that were ever offered to a musical writer. He exhibits an industry 
which almost merits the epithet German, but he has yet to 
learn that the most difficult part of writing about music is not the 
understanding of the music, but the translation of that under- 
standing into words. The main authority for Weber’s life is still 
the vast memoir compiled by his son Max in 1864-66. Despite 
the fact that it is the work of a dutiful son intent on emphasising 
the respectability of a very “ Bohemian” musician, it none the 
less shows clearly that Weber’s personal life was a long series 
of fantastic adventures, which in more competent hands might 
have provided material either for a picaresque novel or for a 
serious study of character on modern lines of psychological 
analysis. Mr. Saunders is content merely to quote paragraphs 
from “the Baron,” as he always calls Max von Weber, or from 
Spitta’s article in Grove’s Dictionary; occasionally he borrows a 
word of wisdom from Sir Donald Tovey. How much more 
interesting it would have been to learn a little more about Weber's 
friends—Gansbacher, above all, to whom he showed a life-long 
devotion, or that very curious old gentleman, Duke Emil of Saxe- 
Gotha, about whom even “the Baron” has more to say than Mr. 
Saunders. The result is that we get no really understanding 
portrait of Weber himself, that mysterious blend of aristocracy 
and Bohemianism, femininity and severity, genius and _trivial- 
mindedness. 

Nor does Mr. Saunders attempt any revaluation of Weber as a 
composer, or demonstrate the position which he ought to hold in 
the history of music. What one wants is a study of Weber as a 
composer of opera, seen amongst his contemporaries, German, 
French and Italian—Schubert and Spohr, Méhul, Cherubini and 
Paer. Mr. Saunders merely runs away from the vital question of 
what constitutes romantic music ; and he seems to have no con- 
ception of the real state of German opera in Weber’s day. He 
repeats the old traditional German nonsense about Weber’s art 
being based on Germanic folk-song, and how the good German 
composers were always deprived of their artistic rights by those 
wicked intrizguers the Italians, whereas the truth is that the bulk 
of the German operatic repertory was French and Italian, and 
such native German opera as obtained success was not the works 
of Mozart and Beethoven, but trivialities by composers whose 
names are hardly remembered even in their native land. It was 
the fault not of the Italians, but of the German public, and of the 
incompetent German librettists and composers. What Weber set 
out to do was to educate his public, and to raise German oper 
to a more honourable level. Mr. Saunders’ book will be useful 
as a record of facts in English; but the book which Weber 
deserves has yet to be written Epwarp J. DENt 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 
BREAKFAST 
Jor a light heawt 


smile in the darkest mo- 

ments and a mind alert and 
clear—that’s what the country 
needs to-day. And thousands 
of men and women are finding 
that a lightweight breakfast 
keeps their nerves in fighting 
trim, helps them feel light- 
hearted and cool-headed. Vita- 
Weat is an essential part of 
the wartime lightweight break- 
fast. It is a crunchy crispbread, 





packed with all the goodness 
of English wheat, and with 
no free starch to make the 
stomach heavy and the mind 
sleepy. Here are just a few 
ideas for the new lightweight 
breakfast: Vita-Weat, honey 
or marmalade, and coffee. 
Vita-Weat, fruit and tea. 
Savoury Vita-Weat (spread 
with slices of hot sausage, 
liver sausage, ham, etc.). 


Vita-Weat springs from British soil and 
it builds British nerves 
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A Great Anthropologist 


James George Frazer. By R. Angus Downie (Watts. §s.) 


Mr. Downie has been acting for several years past as assistant to 
Sir James Frazer, and is thus well fitted to give us a study of 
the person of the veteran anthropologist as well as a summary of 
his work, as far as such a vast achievement admits of summary. 
Mr. Downie has put a very great deal into 130 pages of text, and, 
luckily, he has aot hesitated to quote freely. His outlines of the 
main thesis of the Golden Bough and of the subjects dealt with 
in Folk-Lore in the Old Testament are, in fact, admirable 
examples of judicious compression and will, it may be hoped, 
send many readers back to those incomparable classics of anthro- 
pological and ethnological learning. 

Every man with pretensions to being well educated has dipped 
into Frazer’s works, but like ail imposing literary monuments they 
are too often taken for granted. They are, however, indispensable 
to all who would arm themselves to play a part in human affairs 
in these fearful times, since without a knowledge of our past we 
shall commit a thousand blunders more. For the ordinary reader; 
as distinguished from the specialist, Frazer’s works fall into the 
category of what the French call the things qui nous rendent plus 
Sages que nous ne sommes: as Frazer himself says: “ While 
nominally investigating a particular problem of ancient myth- 
ology, I have really been discussing questions of more general 
interest which concern the gradual evolution of human thought 
from savagery to civilisation.” 

Totemism and Exogamy and The Belief in Immortality and the 
Worship of the Dead are books to which all anthropologists must 
turn again and again, for in them are indications of lines of in- 
vestigation which are being carried out and previsions of genius 
which are being every day verified by field workers and anthro- 
pologists: like all Frazer’s works, they contain an almost over- 
whe!lming array of facts, references and deductions marshalled 
with consummate skill. But of all his writings the study first 
known as Psyche’s Task, and later expanded as The Devil’s Advo- 
cate, seems the most topical ; it is a tract for the times, although 
its author would disclaim all political preoccupation. Logically 
indefensible belicfs have often played a great part in the elabora- 
tion and in the maintenance of the rules that lie at the root of 
civilised life. Logical thought, and above all logical thought 
based not upon observation alone but upon experiment, is a very 
new thing for men. It is, indeed, the most fragile as well as the 
mest precious of their possessions, but in a multitude of things 


we have to be pragmatists. 


Mr. Downie gives us the essentials of what we want to know 
about the facts of Frazer’s life, and in a tight-packed little last 
chapter some reflections on “ The Man and His Influence.” All 


that the author writes is inspired by a pious admiration for a great 
scholar; this rather uncritical attitude, which might be dangerous 
when dealing with a lesser man, is not unbecoming in one telling 
us about Frazer. As Anatole France said of him, “A chaque 
génération la connaissance de l"homme s’étend et s’approfondit. 
Ce que Montesquieu fut dans son temps Frazer l’est dans le 
notre et la différence de leurs ceuvres montre le progrés des* 
idées.” ALAN HouGHTON BRODRICK. 
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New Novels 

High Sierra. By W.R. Burnett. (Heinemann. 8s.) 
Living Space. By Walter Allen. (Michael Joseph. 8s.) 
The Room Within. By Richard Church. (Dent. 9s.) 


THE somewhat dragging days of interim which we are going 
through at present ought to be good, one supposes, for novel- 
reading, and if that is so the habitual novel-reader, i.e., the 
patient addict who is neither captious nor quite undiscerning, 
should find something to his taste among the three books listed 
above. The simplest, and the most consistently entertaining, is 
High Sierra. Mr. Burnett’s earlier work is unknown to me, but the 
wrapper describes him as “the masterly reporter of the under- 
world,” and he certainly does appear to know his gangster stuff. 
Better than that, he knows how to hold it together and make it 
march in decent narrative form. He sees it as legitimate material, 
in fact, and does not have to bone and pulp it, removing all predi- 
cates, &c., before offering it home to our business and bosoms. In 
fact, this author is not primarily moved by the all-but-unmanage- 
able sensibility of the gangster, which has hitherto broken the 
hearts and prose styles of too many American writers; rather he 
views him detachedly as a man of natural appetites and rational 
processes, who takes the wrong turning for likely and unremark- 
able reasons, as you or I might—P’homme moyen sensuel who, 
being possessed of a little more than average physical courage and 
authority, happens by circumstances rather than by force of in- 
nate exhibitionism to become a criminal. 

This traditional attitude to character, supported and high- 
lighted by such true sentimentalities as, say, the ex-convict’s 
nostalgia for his father’s farm in Indiana and the innocencies of 
rural boyhood—wil] encourage the fussy reader to set out with 
Roy Earle on his last “ big job.” He has just been “ sprung ” out 
of “stir,” and his chief, who has a high opinion of him, sends 
him to “knock over a swell joint,” a fashionable hotel at a plea- 
sure resort in California. Mac, the chief, is after “the rocks” 
this time; but there is money to be grabbed also. Roy sets out by 
road for the West; he is tired from six years “in stir”; he is 
dejected and sentimental; on the way down he forms a sentimental 
attachment with a dreary little girl who happens to be afflicted 
with a club foot; when he joins his appointed gang in the high 
Sierra, the girl who is hanging round his two undergangsters 
forms a sentimental and true attachment to him. He exasperates 
her with his mooning after the litt!e cripp!e girl, whose club- 
foot he has had cured, and who, in payment, exasperates and dis- 
illusions him. He arranges and carries through his job at 
Tropico Springs, but, as various small signs had suggested, things 
go wrong. His luck is gone, and after anxious and exciting 
attempts to square it, he dies the gangster’s fighting death. 
Justice is done, but the pang of regret which the author wrings 
from us is more justifiable, or at least more excusable, than usual. 
Roy Earle is a live character, normal and natural; his story has 
pace and warmth as well as form; and the slang is lovely. 

Living Space purports to cover the emotions of five days and 
of several characters in a gloomy row of villas in a provincial 
town. It exploits the cross-section method, extracting therefrom 
a better-than-average level of quick character-drawing, and occa- 
sional passages of really good work. The story of the grammar- 
school boy, Cockeye, who is “a born mathematician” and _ is 
driven into insane aberrations by sexual misery, is the most 
complete as well as the most moving of the too many themes 
which cross in these two hundred and eighty-five pages; also the 
sketch of the “ wide boy,” David Carr, is good, and the tempera- 
ment and anguish of the young bus-conductor whose wife is in 
labour are written with moving economy. But the various old 
and elderly women who spy and pray and plot up and down the 
Terrace seem to me to run too easily in type-grooves; one does 
not believe particularly in any of them, and there is some diffi- 
culty, as they shuffle in and out of the pattern, in keeping them 
distinct from each other. However, in spite of the flashy con- 
vention of its form, the book has originality of atmosphere, and 
is written with bitterness and compassion. 

Mr. Richard Churgh’s new book, The Room Within, will be 
welcomed by admirers of The Porch and The Prodigal Son, but 
in spite of vigorous workmanship, some pleasing eccentricity of 
scene and character, and occasional flashes of poetic light, I found 
myself unable to find inner vitality in the chief characters, who 
gave me the impression of being worked for all they were worth 
from outside; especially did I feel this of the girl, Phyllis Brennan, 
who was far too lavishly characterised for truth. One longed for 
Mr. Church to let his puppets alone for a space here and there, 
while he got on with the entertaining business of herb-dealing in 
the city, which certainly monopolises the most entertaining pas- 
sages of this novel. In- general, the work is too fussy, and the 
preoccupations of the not very interesting characters seem finally 
rather niggling in proportion to the analysis bestowed upon them. 
But there is some good descriptive writing, and the book does 
carry, as I have said, a certain poetic, if unsatisfactory, light. 
KATE O’BRIEN 
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That’s what our soldiers say when 
they see the Y.M.C.A. canteens at 
railway stations, the Y.M.C.A. 
huts beside their camps. Our 
Sailors say it when they come 
ashore bound for the nearest 
Y.M.C.A. hostel. The men of 
the balloon barrage say it when 
a Red Triangle Mobile Canteen 
drives up. 
Every man in uniform knows that 
where there’s a Y.M.C.A. there’s 
a welcome. British troops, Com- 
, monwealth troops, sailors,airmen, 
¢ the Home Guard—all are made to 
feel athome. At the Y.M.C.A. 
centre, they can write and post 
their letters, read the papers, 
meet their friends and have a 
cup of tea in happy, pleasant 
surroundings. 
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Britain’s Army is greater 
than ever before in our his- 
tory—and growing every 
day. The Y.M.C.A. must 
} grow too. The 607 
centres now operating in 
Britain are not enough. 
More huts, hostels, tents 
and mobile canteens are 
wanted at once. Funds 
fare urgently needed for 
Ethis work. ‘Take this 
f opportunity to help out 
8 fighting-men. The money 
f you send us today will 
be helping _ the men 
§ tomorrow. They are 
counting on you. Don’t 
@ let them down. 
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THE NATIONAL Y.M.C.A. WAR SERVICE FUND 
To the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Athlone, K.G., G.C.B. 4.3 
President :—National Y.M.C.A. War Service Fund. 
112, Gt. Russell St., London, W.C.1, or 10, Palmerston Place, Edinburgh 12. 
Vice-President : The Rt. Hon. The Lord Mayor of London (Sir William Coxen.) 
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It is one thing to make a claim: another to prove it. 
Every claim made for ‘Sanatogen’ is scientifically accurate, 
backed by the reports of research workers and clinicians. 


Eminent doctors applied the 
famous Scheiner Test to a 
number of indoor workers. 
They found that six hours’ 
continuous work left them 
with only 8°, of their normal 
energy. After a /fortnight’s 
course of ‘Sanatogen’ the 
workers were again tested 
under precisely similar con- 
ditions. This time, 66% of 
energy remained. This proves 
conclusively that ‘Sanatogen’ 
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The Registered Trade Mark ‘SAN ATOGEN' applied 
to Nerve-Tonie Food, denotes a brand of casein 
sodium glycerophosphate chemically combined by 


Genatosan Ltd., the proprietors of the Trade Mark. ives you 58°, more energy. 
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Shorter Notices 


Bath. 





And So To By Cecil Roberts. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


* 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. Roserts thinks that motorists travel too quickly. He promises 
to go to Bath “very slowly,” and at the end of the book one 
has the impression that he has amply kept his word. Every build- 
ing, every signpost by the wayside, has its appropriate story, 
concerned with the vagaries of the brilliant rich and well-con- 
nected or the lurid activities of the throat-cutting poor, and 
appropriately Mr. Roberts tells it. Substantial and vigorous, his 
book has all the advantages which might result from a marriage 
between an A.A. itinerary and an encyclopaedia. And So To Bath 
is, indeed, exceptionally knowledgeable. Perhaps because of this 
Mr. Roberts does not wholly conceal that its primary impulse is 
to convey, not a feeling, but information. 

(Rout- 


Evacuation Survey. By Richard Padley and Margaret Cole 


ledge. 10s. 6d.) 
ALL who wish to study social questions relating to children and 
their welfare should certainly read Evacuation Survey. The 
book covers the national scheme for the evacuation of children 
as a whole, together with its effects on local administration and 
special problems arising in education and family life 

Among the authorities who have contributed are Amy Sayle, 
Helen Bentwich, L. Haden Guest, and Lady Sanderson, and a 
wide range of information has been collected, with data and 
figures. The book is in no way dry or too technical, and its 
matter is presented in a human and stimulating as well as con- 
structive form. It was prepared during the winter and spring 
of 1939-1940, and has an addendum on the new scheme issued in 
February. Throughout, the parents’ views are sympathetically 
dea't with, as are the economical difficulties of the scheme. 
Proxessor Paul Vaucher has contributed an interesting appendix 
on evacuation in France 


COMPANY MEETING 


McDOUGALLS TRUST 





SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION 


Tue seventh annual general meeting of McDougalls Trust, Limited, 
was held on July 29th at 3 Thames House, London, E.C 

Mr. Kenneth A. E. Moore (chairman of the company), in the 
course of his speech, said: Your company derives its income almost 
entirely from the profits of McDougalls, Limited. That company’s 
accounts cover the year ended March 31st, 1940—that is, five months 
of the twilight that preceded the actual declaration of war, and seven 
months of war. For a long time previously we had had in mind the 
possibility of war and had made preparations of every kind to meet 
the eventuality. When war broke out we had heavy stocks of all 
kinds and were therefore able promptly to meet the increased demand 
for McDougalls Self-Raising Flour. 

Since September 3rd, 1939, flour mills have been subject to 
Government control, but the various Control Orders and Regulations 
have been framed with foresight and practical knowledge in such a 
way as to safeguard the public interest and at the same time to inter- 
fere as little as possible with the special character and efficient 
management of individual businesses. 

So far, therefore, we have been able to carry on the business more 
or less normally and to continue to supply McDougalls Self-Raising 
Fleur to the housewife for home cooking, through the medium of the 
grocery trade throughout the country. Moreover, we have been able 
to continue to supply it at the pre-war price in spite of the fact that 
some of our costs—particularly those of packing and distribution— 
have greatly increased 

The quantity of flour sold was the largest in the history of the 
company and resulted in a profit, subject to Income Tax, of £248,656, 
compared with £229,267 in the previous year 

I will not venture on any forecast of the future; I can only say 
that the business is well equipped, well managed and possessed of 
ample financial resources. Im the national interest as well as our 
own we have taken steps to strengthen our alternative means of 
production so as to keep the business going if any of our several 
establishments should be damaged by enemy action. 

As McDougalls Trust, Limited, received the same dividends as 
before from McDougalls, Limited, your directors are again able to 
recommend the maintenance of the total distribution on the ordinary 
shares at 10 per cent. for the year. 

The report was unanimously adopted 
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1940 
FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 





WHATEVER else may be said of British railway directorates, they 
cannot be accused of timid dividend policy. Here they are 
again, with the risk of air-raid damage to give them every excuse 
for conserving resources, paying quite generous dividends even 
at the half-year end. Stockholders have every reason to be 
grateful and, what is more, the companies’ policy is thoroughly 
justified. Official estimates of the working of the war-time pool- 
ing scheme point to an increase of about £7,000,000 in aggre- 
gate net revenue for the first six months of the year, out of 
which about £3,000,000 is being paid in extra dividends. That 
is legitimate caution which avoids faint-heartedness. 

From the receipts and expenditure figures it is possible to 
trace in broad outline the working of the war-time arrangements. 
Gross receipts of the pool, which includes, of course, the 
London Transport Board, rose by just over 20 per cent. com- 
pared with the first six months of 1939. Passenger traffics were 
practically unchanged, but goods receipts leapt up by about 44 
per cent. Expenses rose by 13 per cent., with the result that 
net receipts were nearly 50 per cent. higher. For a period in 
which there was a considerable lag in adjusting charges to rising 
costs these results are encouraging, although they fall short of 
some of the optimistic forecasts made in the early months of the 
year 

YIELDS AND RISKS 

On the basis of the net revenue of £20,867,000 for the first 
half of 1940 the annual total would be £ 41,734,000, or just over 
{2,000,000 more than the £39,700,000 guaranteed by the 
Government subject to the war damage factor. Whether one 
should budget for a higher or a lower net revenue for the current 
half-year is, unfortunately, a problem in military rather than 
economic possibilities. From the economic standpoint the 
prospects look good. While passenger traffics will suffer through 
the cancellation of holidays, merchandise receipts should reflect 
the rapid expansion of the war effort and the companies will 
have the benefit, for the full six months, of the higher charges 
which became operative on May Ist. Even allowing for the 
recent rise in costs, which already justifies a fresh adjustment of 
charges, I should expect net receipts to be rather higher in the 
current half-year than in the first half, assuming that railway 
operations are not seriously deranged by enemy action. 

Just what importance should be given to the war damage and 
dislocation risk nobody knows. All that can be said is that the 
railway system is widely spread, that the {10,000,000 a year 
covered under the damage clause in the agreement with the 
Government looks quite a useful sum, and that, so far, enemy 
air action has not inflicted any serious blows. The risk, of 
course, is there, as is apparent from the yields now obtainable 
not only on railway stocks but on most industrial equities. To 
take a few outstanding cases. L.M.S. First Preference, with its 
dividend amply covered, yields about 8} per cent. at 48, and the 
1923 Preference, at 35, yields over 11 per cent. About 11 per 
cent. can be had on Southern Preferred at 45 and nearly 13 per 
cent. on L.N.E.R. First Preference at 31. Indicated yields of 
this kind are evidence enough of the uncertainty of the future. 
It is for the investor to make up his own mind whether he thinks 
the current level of prices makes the stocks attractive in relation 
to the war risks. 

ANGLO-IRANIAN SLUMP 

After the Shell dividend shock I was prepared for a similar 
decision from Anglo-Iranian Oil. Admittedly, this company is 
not hit quite so badly as the Shell by Germany’s depredations 
on the Continent, but its trade must have been seriously dis- 
organised by the closing of important markets. Net profit is 
down from £6,109,477 to £2,986,358 and there is to be no final 
dividend on the ordinary stock. For 1939 the dividend is thus 
restricted to the interim of 5 per cent., whereas 20 per cent. was 
paid for 1938. Results such as these seem odd from producers 
of the commodity which may well decide the issue of the war, 
but I do not expect any big recovery just yet. Many markets 
have been closed, and prices are strictly controlled in the 
“ good ” markets which still remain. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 

Readers are again reminded of the necessity of 
ordering ‘* The Spectator ’’ regularly, since newsagents 
can no longer be supplied on sale-or-return terms. 
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the doctor is fol- 


ACROSS 7. Next day 
1. This contrivance is not asso- lowed by the same change (9 
ciated with ribbon-develop- 8. Moody’s first name (6). 
ment (2 words) (4, 7 13. “What hempen homespuns 
9. Useless in Hamelin (7 have we here? ” (Shake- 


10. Remote (2 words) (3, 4). speare) (10). 
11. She catches a crab in Anglo-_ 14. Little devil drawing to a close 
German (2 words) (6, 4 (9 
12. A prince of opera (4 16. Mother takes an order under 
14 and 22. State of mind of an the motor for flavouring (8 
ant dining (9). 18. This acid is mostly very large 
15. “Strong of arm was ——; 6). 
He could shoot ten arrows 20. Most valiant (7 
ipward.” (Longfellow 8 21. A dance from Helston (6 
17. All’s confused after the head 24. Instructor made of fish (5 
8 25. It does a good turn (4 
19 My hat, you'll find us next 


SOLUTION TO 


23 Truant L eda transformed (10). CROSSWORD No. 73 
26. “ Let me give you a tip,” as . winahe 


the maker said to the nib. (7 Blekhmaunxta 
27. The object is in the tear (7). at . e. a. 
28. Leerie was Stevenson’s (11). 
DOWN 


1. This useful now 28 is un- 
Sg 5 


the rock (§ 


2. This usually goes out 
3 Mr. ( Sannin t gets the wind 
when in harness (Io 
4. A little company to measure 

in Russia (6). 





5. It may be unsuitable, but not a8 
for victory! (2 words) (5, 3 RL A cit 
6. It may be found in a pearl : i i 
oyster (4). KILNS 
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_ The winner of Crossword No. 73 is Mr. Ernest Carr, 
Taylors Hill, Godstone, Surrey 
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COMPANY MEETING 
BURMA ESTATES, LIMITED 


meeting of Burma Estates, 
London, E.C., on Monday, 





THE seventh annual ordinary general 
Limited, was held at 4 Lloyd’s Avenue, 
July 29th, 1940. 

Mr. Bertram F. White, the chairman, said: Gentlemen, the direc- 
tors’ report and accounts for the year ended March 31st last have 
been in your hands for the past week, and you will doubtless wish me 
to take them as read. 

The improved results 
prices obtained. 

Although these factors were not operative until the second half of 
the year, the profit has advanced to a figure in excess of the amount 
of our standard profit, as we have been obliged to reserve a sum of 
£2,500 in respect of Excess Profits Tax. 

In the profit and loss account you will notice that £2,000 has 
been allowed for depreciation of buildings and machinery, which is 
£500 more than was allowed in the previous year, and is, we consider, 
quite adequate, in view of the fact that all buildings and plant are well 
upkept. 

For the current year we have sold forward 240 tons (i.e., 537,600 Ib.) 
at an average price of 1o}d. per pound, c.i.f. This represents about 
one-third of our export allowance on the current scale, and the pro- 
poe roughly cover our estate expenditure for the whole of the year. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Country House, Cottage ow Air-Raid 
Shelt r. GUARANTEED odour! , germ-free, SAFI 
al Authorities approve. Writ r FREE ILLUS 
BOOKLET and prices to ELSAN (¢ Jept. 2$4/2), $1 
Clapham Road, London, S.W.9 
TEYVYPEWRITING ofall descriptions including French’ 
| Italian & German. LADbr 378 after 7 p.m 
CINEMA 
‘he (454 CINEMA 
i Oxtord St Cryer. 2981 
SHORT 
ENGLISH REVIVAI 
SEASON 
See Daily Press 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


( ET Oa LONDON § 
Term begins at Marlboroug! 
Pare new boys may be interviewed 
Victoria Embankment, any t 
¢ holidays between 10 ar 


fy°HE TRIANGLE Secretaria! Training 
| Moltor Branc 
$306 


St., W.1. R 
i 


Cross, Bucks. Founded 191 


" 


OO 

ber 23rd 
School 
g dur 

ge, Soutl 
Crerrards 

® 





A Leper - free Empire 


lepers for a whe 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


LEPROSY RELIEF ASSOCIATION 











THE SPECTATOR, 






AUGUST 2, 





ELLERMAN 
BUCKNALL 


LINE 
£0 


‘SOUTHAFRICA 


CAPETOWN £53 
PORT ELIZABETH £56 
EAST LONDON £59 
DURBAN _ €£6l 
LOURENCO MARQUES £64 


BEIRA £b7 
FIRST CLASS THROUGHOUT 


ELLERMAN & EUCKNALL STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 
Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. Tel.: Cobham 2851. 




















EDUCATIONAL 


thland Hotel. 
sh Area, is 
1 of about 8o 


KEITH 


Is First-rate West 





». 96 





AND BOARDING HOUSES 


HOTELS 


| »yEFPRESH YOURSELI in English country 
\ 
Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by t 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMI NT HOL SE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 
P.R. H.A,, I Sr. Georai House, 193 Reger 
Street, W.1 
Ww" = CK CLUB, Ltd., 21 St. George’s Sq.,S.W.1 
om and breakfast ss one night only ss. 6d 
‘ pone with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
rt weekly Vict. 7289 
MANCHESTER BOWDON HYDRO 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye ROYAI 
Y GZ 
Go Wi 








WINTER IS AHEAD 


Secure your Stock NOW of 


PEAT FUEL 


A Peat fire creates a cheerful and 
old world atmosphere which appeals 
to all, especially the real Countryman 





£ 1 
£ 1 


1 7 
1 7 
£ o 


5 000 
> OOo 


PRP 
“Ne 
“NNOAN 
SAaOoe 


ks an 


ECLIPSE PI PEAT Co. Lit. 


ASHCOTT — & ALSAGER, CHES 





i a Ne 











om 
To 
= 


Cc”? 


HO- 


Each hotel in this column is personally know, 
to me. Each will fit in with many a “ Spectator” 
reader's needs. But if you do not see what yoy 
require in the shop window, write to me, and, 


far as south and south-west England is concerned, 
| my “Let's Halt Awhile” books should provide th 
solution for summer holidays. 


Ashley Courtenay 


Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 200 pages. Vol. Il, 


Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 2nd edition. 190 pages. 
Vol. Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wight, 
Ist Edition. 112 pages. 1/6 each. (Post free.) 


Requests for advice or orders for copies should 
be addressed: Mr. Ashley Courtenay, at the 
Spectator Limited, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C1, 


ANGLESEY Do you 


this Island with its 











| 

| its lights and its sere » WERN Y WYLAN 
dona seems to have caught them all Beaun 
ANGLESEY BULL BAY HOTEL, Amlweh for scenery 
and serenity, beautift walks and 18-hole Golf Course 

| Swimming Poo In short, an appeal for all 


BISHOPSTEIGNTON nr. Teignmouth 








vy I ere peace of mir y 2 
sense of homeliness can be experienced in high degree 
BOURNEMOUTH TOLLARD ROY AL HOTEL canr 

$ position on the West Fr unique solarium : 
Bridge Club and general comfort. Tel.: Bournem’th 3814 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON Devor ROSEMULLION 





HOTEL A Ist- hotel of distinction in a rer y 
re mat Good food and personal service 
BURFORD THE LAMB A modernly ¢ »ped 
Cotsw 1 Inn r ir 1 “ Cotswold towr Trout 
CHURSTON FERRERS Nr. B S. Devon. LUPTON. A 
] ut hse tl. noted for its hospitality 
n i peacef and picturesque surround Lic 
COBHAM WOODLANDS PARK HOTEL 
y Hote € I Electr trair rvice 
if round Terr £44 Od. to £7 
CROWBOROUGH ‘ The CREST HOTEL, a 
‘ of taste Cer H A veat 
( < Lo I ( y ) 
EXETER ‘ eep of P for a ’ 
ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL 
< ( 
FALMOUTH G HOTE 
P ' t~clas ) , wa 
HAYWARDS HEATH 21 H HOTEL. O e 
e P r Q 
Freq ¢ I 
nr. MANCHESTER BOWDON HYDRO 
r ne nd ye far from ¢ to 
M f able A.A., R.A 
PENZANCE QUEEN 1OTI afe $ 
over B An f 
0 i lif From 4 
PLYMPTON EI DLEIGH HOTEL he e of 
Or € ‘ yr < f e 
Telephone: Plympt« 221411 
SHAFTESBURY Dorset. COOMBE HSE. HOTEL. Te 
AA R.A M h nsd. §S ated in 
( r i rvely 00 fee Exceller het 
STRATHSPEY Inverne AVIEMORE HOTEL 
Ove . Ro mu hus Pine Forest Private 9 hole 
Golf Course I Aviemore 211 
TORQUAY GRAND HOTEI A five-star ho and 
more if randest pstn. of Torbay and he leve 
| Irr ! i. Golf, Ten: ] 1 and Nig y Da 2 
TORQUAY |} HE ADLAND HOTEL. A Ist-cl. rsdt 
very irm. o'lkg. Tt ws 3 lisine 3¢ e 
le the d f Manager. Tel Torquay ¢ 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS PA HOTEI And 5 
eu \ hote i ty and irm in an appr ale 
) acres of Pa nd & porting Golf ¢ ses 
TWYFORD Berk ROVE HALL HOTEL, 8 
mtrv muse hote where every bedroom has s pte 
athroom, 1 hour from Paddington. Tel.: Twyford 106 


THE INDEX 
To VOLUME 164 or 
“THE SPECTATOR’ 
is now ready 


One Shilling (or 25 cents) for each 
copy should be enclosed with in- 


; structions and addressed to:— 
| INDEX DEPT., 


“THE SPECTATOR” LTO., 


99 GOWER ST., LONDON, W.C.1, ENGLAND. 
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